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You'll Have More Beautiful Spring Flowers if you plant 
genuine Imported Holland Bulbs this Fall...Stately tulips... A ee anpinto 
carefree, dancing daffodils...the sparkling fragrance of hyacinths Asso Cid ted 


...and the cool dewy-freshness of the crocus. Bu lh G rowers 


Imported Holland Bulbs need only Nature's care through ot a la nd 
the long Winter. There’s no weeding, no watering, no worry- tia. 

ing, for the bloom’s already in the bulb—sleeping, while \s 

strong roots develop. 


Just Picture Your Garden Next Spring...when your 
tulips, daffodils, hyacinths and crocuses burst into 
glorious color patterns in borders and beds, along 
walks, hedges and walls—just as you planned. So plan 
now to plant them this Fall—with genuine Imported 
Holland Bulbs! 


© ABGH 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 

















HOME-SAVED tomato seeds should be taken only from plants which 
are healthy and which bear heavy crops of superior fruits. 

WHEN removing the old canes of raspberries after the fruiting season 
be careful not to injure the young shoots that are left for fruiting next 
year. 

REMOVING the faded blooms from garden phlox will prevent self- 
seeding which usually results in the appearance of plants with poor 
flower colors a year or two hence. 

AS SOON as hollyhocks have finished blooming cut them to the ground 
and burn the entire tops and leaves. Be sure to spray the young seed- 
lings with a fungicide to keep them from becoming infected. 

SOIL which becomes vacant in late Summer will benefit from being 
seeded to a cover crop of Winter rye or domestic rye grass. The latter 
should. be sown relatively early for best results in the North. 

THE TIME for buying or handling Oriental poppies will be at hand 
before the month is out. Three plants of a kind in a group in well- 
drained soil will make a better garden effect than plants standing alone. 

PANSY seeds can be sown in any good garden soil that is slightly acid 
as with most cultivated plants. The soil should be well prepared in 
advance and should be moist. One way to be sure of moist soil is to 
water thoroughly several times in the few days before sowing. 

THE BEARDED irises will soon have made their natural increase of 
growth and will be ready for dividing. When replanting remember 
that good drainage and a certain amount of dryness are beneficial. 
Also, such irises grow best in full sun but will grow reasonably well in 
partial shade. 

PLAN to spray poison ivy foliage towards the first of the month. Where 
general killing of plants in the area does not matter poison ivy can be 
destroyed by spreading 10 pounds of dry borax evenly on each square 
rod of soil. In limestone areas the dosage should be raised to 15 
pounds per square rod. 

EVERGREENS of one kind and another can be shifted safely once the 
new growth has hardened. Such plants should be lifted with the roots 
enclosed in balls of soil and planted promptly. Also, if the weather is 
dry, water given to the plants before they are lifted is often more 
important than flooding after transplanting. 

WHEN drying herbs make sure that dirt thrown up by falling rain is 
removed from the freshly-cut material. The method used by botanists 
to press plant specimens can be used when very small quantities of 
leaves are being dried. The method calls for blotting paper and news- 
print that is changed every day to speed drying and retain the natural 
color. 

JAPANESE iris plants that have stood for three or four seasons and are 
beginning to die at the center should be divided. By making sizeable 
divisions from the outside portions of such clumps and resetting them 
promptly, flowering should be normal the following Summer. How- 
ever, small divisions shipped in from a distance are usually best han- 
dled at the end of the Summer. 

SPRAYING both surfaces of the foliage gives good control of the willow 
leaf beetle. If lead arsenate is applied, use it in the following propor- 
tions: Five pounds of lead arsenate and 20 fluid ounces of fish or lin- 
seed oil mixed with 100 gallons of water. Two pounds of derris plus 
one quart of oil in 100 gallons of water will also give effective control. 
If infested willows are near the house, omit the oil adhesive which 
has an unpleasant, clinging odor. 

STRAWBERRY plants for later Summer setting should be well rooted 
and have large crowns. Sturdier plants will establish themselves more 
surely and are less likely to be injured during the Winter. Also, plants 
which are strong at planting time will produce a larger crop of fruit 

next year. Runner plants, if care- 

fully selected, moved quickly and 
without injury to the roots, can be 
set in August. Usually, however, 
more satisfactory results follow if 

Summer plantings are made with 

pot-grown plants. 
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Suburban Summer Evening 


ARDENERS who count their landscaped properties in terms of acres—and 

even those of us with more modest incomes but who have been in partnership 
with the soil for years—forget that there are millions of fellow gardeners whose 
horticulture is confined to a few square feet of soil about their suburban homes. 
There is never a moment of delight, never a pulse of pride, that we, the more fortu- 
nate in area and in experience, enjoy that these home gardeners do not also share. 
Indeed, if the truth were known, they are much to be envied, particularly when 
they are young and just starting their home-making and their gardening together. 
This envy comes about for two reasons. First, before them is the whole realm of 
gardening: as the family income rises, so will their gardens grow both in size and 
quality. Second, there is nothing better than a shared interest to keep a married 
pair firmly linked. Toil and trouble are certain to come with the years but when a 
man and a woman grow old together with something outside of themselves in com- 
mon, they are reasonably certain to be contented through the years. And, of course, 


for everyone, there is no interest more rich and rewarding than gardening. 
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Fighting Weeds With Fire 


By FORREST B. WRIGHT 
Professor Agricultural Engineering 
New York State College of Agriculture 
NE of the newest methods of weed control with row 
crops is that of flame cultivation. The practice origi- 
nated in the cotton belt and is now being tried experi- 
mentally in a number of northern states on typical crops in those 
regions. At the Cornell Experiment Station tests have been car- 
ried on through the past two growing seasons with some very 
interesting results. Although flaming is not the complete solu- 
tion for the weed problem it does show promise for use on 
certain crops. 

Flame cultivation is a process of killing weeds by the appli- 
cation of a hot flame for a very brief period of time. While it 
is true that a hot flame will kill any kind of plant if the ex- 
posure is long enough, it is possible to kill young and tender 
weeds in growing crops without damaging the crop plants— 
provided the crop plants are larger or otherwise more resistant 
to heat than are the weeds. In other words, it is a matter of 
differential burning. Just enough heat is applied to kill the 
weeds but not to kill the crop. 

In applying the flame it is not necessary to cook or scorch the 
weeds. The exposure is timed to apply just enough heat to 
rupture the cells of the plants to be killed. When this is done 
the weeds turn dark in a short time, wilt and die within a few 
hours. This is because the ruptured cells lose their moisture and 
allow fermentation to take place. Some, such as ragweed, turn 
dark and wilt almost immediately while others may show no 
effect for 15 or 20 minutes after flaming. A little experiment- 
ing on the type of weed to be killed gives the operator a good 
idea of the length of exposure to use in each case. The briefer 
the exposure the less the damage to the crop. 

Some of the experimental work at Cornell was done with a 
gas burning flamer. It is a two-row machine with four burners 
mounted in position to flame each side of two rows. With the 
burners lighted, the machine is driven along the rows exactly 
as cultivators are driven and at about the same speed. The flame 
from each burner strikes the ground at an angle six to 10 inches 
to one side of the crop, fans out and shoots across the row be- 
tween the crop plants. The fanned out flame remains close to 
the ground where it kills small weeds without damaging the 


foliage on the taller and larger-stemnied crop plants. There are 
a number of oil and kerosene burning hand flame guns on the 
market which are as effective for killing weeds as is the tractor 
mounted model but, of course, are not practical for large 
acreages. 

At Cornell experiments have been conducted on corn, pota- 
toes, onions, grapes, beans, lima beans, carrots, beets, peas, 
spinach, asparagus, tomatoes, peppers, cabbage and nursery 
stock. The best results were obtained on corn, potatoes, set 
onions, grapes and deciduous nursery stock. Promising results 
were obtained with lima beans, asparagus, tomatoes and beets 
although more care must be taken with the flame on these crops. 
Transplanted crops such as tomatoes and cabbage should not be 
flamed until the plants have become well established. 

The results on the remaining crops listed were discouraging. 
Where enough heat was applied to kill even the tenderest weeds 
serious damage was done to the crops. It is evident from these 
results that flame cultivation is limited to certain crops. Further- 
more, it is limited to row crops or to crops with isolated plants 
as may be found in nurseries, orchards and vineyards. 

The fuel costs for flaming vary with local conditions, but 
experiments at Cornell and elsewhere indicate that they range 
from 40 to 80 cents per acre per treatment. 

There is some experimental evidence to substantiate the 
claim that fewer weeds actually emerge under flame cultivation 
than under regular cultivation. This probably is due to the fact 
that the soil is not disturbed. Therefore, once the weed seeds in 
the germination zone have sprouted and killed, there are no 
more weeds for the season. The stirring of the soil under regular 
cultivation brings more weed seeds up into the germination 
zone to produce later crops of weeds. 

Another advantage of flame cultivation is that it can be done 
sooner after rains than can regular cultivation. It is only neces- 
sary for the ground to be firm enough to support the tractor. 

Flame cultivation, like other methods of weed control, has 
its limitations. However, it promises to be of considerable im- 
portance, particularly in long-time weed control programs, 
because in this way weeds can be killed in the rows as well as 
between the rows, reducing or even eliminating the reseeding 
of the soil by the relatively few weeds that otherwise would be 
allowed to mature in the crop row. 











By CHARLES E. VAUTRAIN 


President, American Delphinium Society 


ARDENERS who have not kept step 
with the magnificent new delphin- 
iums now available to all amateur garden- 
ers in sections of the United States cool 
enough for these most majestic of peren- 
nials have a great surprise coming their 
way. At the National Delphinium Show 
in Horticultural Hall, Boston, last month, 
superb spires of bloom took away the 
breath of even hardened judges. Speaking 
of the Pacifics grown by Dr. C. J. Gilgut 
of the Waltham Field Station, University 
of Massachusetts, one old gardener said, 
“They make my mouth water!’’ Some 
still think these great hybrids are difficult 
to grow. They are relatively easy and Hor- 
ticulture is pleased to print step by step 
directions prepared by a noted authority. 
Summer f 
1. Preparation of Soil for the Seed Bed 
a. Equal parts of sand, leaf mold and 
good loam. Mix enough to obtain 
a bed of about six inches deep. 


c. 


before planting seed by sprinkling 
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Stately spires of delphinium give 
the garden grace 
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b. Sterilize with semesan several days g. 


i. 


k. 


l. 
m. When the ground freezes over 


Delphiniums From A to Z 


seed bed with the following solu- 
tion: one level teaspoonful to a 
gallon of water. 


2. Preparation of Seed (The best seed 


obtainable is essential. ) 
A pinch of semesan shaken into 
the seed envelope, just enough to 
cover seed with pinkish coating, 
will insure good germination and 
freedom from disease. 


3. Planting the Seed 
d. 


Care should be taken not to bury 
the seed too deeply. Arrange the 
seeds in rows two inches apart on 
top of the soil with seeds about 
one-sixteenth inch apart in the 
row. Sprinkle only enough sand 
to cover the seed and firm the soil 
gently. 

Water with a fine spray, enough 
to dampen the soil but not soak it. 


. Dampen burlap and place it on the 


seed bed. Cover this with heavy 
paper to darken the bed and keep 
the burlap and soil damp during 
the germination period. 

It takes the seed 10 days to two 
weeks to germinate. Then remove 
the burlap when seeds start to 
show through, but leave the paper 
(slightly raised) over frame a few 
more days. 

As soon as the seedlings appear 
spray thoroughly with solution of 
formaldehyde (40 per cent vol- 
ume) to prevent damping off 
using one-half teaspoonful to a 
gallon of water. 

Raise the heavy paper about two 
feet off the bed to allow air and 
light to get in but not the sun until 
the seedlings are fairly well along. 


Fall 


4. Transplanting Seedlings 
j. 


When the seedlings develop their 
second and third true leaves trans- 
plant to about two and one-half 
inches apart each way in same type 
of soil used for the seed bed. 
Water the seedlings with solution 
of one teaspoonful of potassium 
nitrate and one teaspoon of super- 
phosphate to a gallon of water 
every 10 days. This feeds the 
young plants and encourages root 
growth. 


Winter 
Keep the soil moist but not wet. 


cover with one-half inch of fine 
sharp sand, then with about six 
inches of straw and forget plants 
until next Spring. 


Spring 


5. Preparation of Soil for a Temporary 


Bed 


n. When the seedlings have grown to 


four or five inches dig a trench in 
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the field about 10 to 12 inches 
deep. Cover the bottom with three 
to four inches of well rotted ma- 
nure, sprinkled over with super 
phosphate. Refill the trench. 


. Mark off into spaces about one and 


one-half to two feet apart. Spade 
up the spots where the plants are 
to be placed. Turn over soil, pul- 
verize it and you are ready for 
planting the seedlings. 


. Keep the crown just about soil 


level when you transplant. 


. Use the potassium nitrate and 


superphosphate solution to wet 
down the plants. It helps to give 
them a better start. 


Summer, Fall, Winter 


You should get blossoms along in 
June or July from this planting. 
When Fall comes and the ground 
freezes cut down the stalks and dust 
some dry Bordeaux mixture over the 
crowns and cover with about two 
inches of coal ashes or sand. 


Spring 


6. Transplanting to Permanent Position 


+ 
/. 


r. Dig a hole in your perennial bor- 


der about 18 by 12 inches, cover 
the bottom with a spadeful of well 
rotted manure and a handful of 
bone meal. Mix well with the soil 
and wet down with half a pail of 
water. Then place your delphin- 
ium root ball into this hole. Allow 
about two and one-half to three 
feet for plant growth. Be sure that 
the crown comes level with the 
ground and your plant is now 
permanently placed. 


s. When the flower spike begins to 


form sprinkle a handful of super- 
phosphate mixed with bone meal 
and a touch of muriate of potash 
around the plant. Repeat this 
again when flowers are about to 
open. 


. In a dry season be sure to wet the 


ground thoroughly once a week. 
Do not sprinkle. Let open hose 
run at the base of each plant until 
ground is soaked. 


Summer 


Staking Plants 
u. When plants are about waist high 


place three bamboo stakes around 
each plant and tie a band of raffia 
around the stems about a foot 
from the ground. More ties should 
be added as the spikes grow up to 
guard against breakage from rain 
and wind. 


Fall 


8. Cutting Down the Stalks 





v. After the stalks have bloomed cut 


them off just below the flower 

spike. This allows plant to rest. 

When new growth is three to four 

inches high cut the old stems 

down to the ground. The second 

growth will not be quite as large 
(See page 381) 
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They, can be controlled 


Rose Bugs and Blights 


By P. P. PIRONE 
Plant Pathologist, N. Y. Botanical Garden 


N essential but unpleasant phase of suc- 
cessful rose culture is the control of 
insect pests and fungus diseases. Without 
a sound spraying program it is virtually 
impossible to grow good roses. It so hap- 
pens that more insect pests and fungus dis- 
eases have been reported on roses than on 
any other ornamental plant. To make 
matters even more confusing, there are al- 
most as many proprietary sprays and dusts 
on the market as there are pests. It is no 
wonder, then, that beginners are some- 
times confused as to what material they 
should use. 


Among the insects, aphids or plant lice 
of several species are perhaps most com- 
mon. These are soft-bodied, about one- 
eighth of an inch long, and may be pink, 
green or black. They usually cluster along 
the tips of tender growing shoots or on the 
lower leaf surfaces, where they suck out 
plant juices. The use of any of several con- 
tact insecticides such as nicotine sulfate on 
a warm day will readily control aphids. 

The two-spotted spider mite, although 
primarily a pest of greenhouse roses, fre- 
quently becomes abundant and injurious 
on outdoor roses. This eight-legged pest is 
small—about one-sixty-fourth of an inch 
long—and may occur in large numbers. 
On a single rose leaf, for example, there 
may be as many as 500 to 1,000 eggs, 
young and adult stages. Mites are not so 
readily controlled as aphids but their popu- 
lation can be greatly reduced by applying 
a mixture of rotenone and sulfur every 10 
days. Such a mixture should contain one 
per cent rotenone and 25 per cent finely 
ground sulfur. 


Azobenzene dusts and sprays have 
proved to be remarkably effective in con- 
trolling mites on greenhouse roses but their 
value on outdoor roses has not yet been 
fully determined. If mites become a seri- 
ous pest on your roses, try the azobenzenes 
or the hexzthyltetraphosphate sprays. 


Several important leaf-chewing insects 
also attack roses. Among these are the 
worm or larval stages of several species of 
sawflies, also Japanese beetles, rose leaf 
beetles and rose chafers. These pests can be 
controlled with DDT sprays or dusts. 

The second group of organisms that 
take much of the pleasure out of rose 
growing are the fungi. These, as we all 
know, are microscopic plants which con- 
tain no green coloring matter or chloro- 
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phyll and because they lack chlorophyll 
they cannot grow independently. Hence 
they must depend upon other plants — 
such as roses—for their food. 

Control of fungus diseases is difficult 
primarily because the gardener cannot see 
what he is trying to control until an in- 
fection is well advanced. By the time 
symptoms are visible, it is often too late 
to obtain complete control. Hence, the 
rose grower must anticipate fungus infec- 
tions and must apply a protective coating 
of fungicide before the fungi have an op- 
portunity to penetrate the leaves. 

The two most prevalent foliage diseases 
of roses are mildew and blackspot. Mildew 
is familiar to anyone growing ramblers, 
since it is almost always present on this 
type. It forms a white powdery growth 
on young leaves and stems, often produc- 
ing distortion or dwarfing of infected 
parts. 


Weekly applications of a spray or dust 
containing sulfur will hold mildew in 
check. You may start such applications 
even after mildew appears and still achieve 
good control. 

Probably the most destructive disease on 
hybrid teas and hybrid perpetuals is black- 
spot. The name adequately describes the 
disease because of the large black spots 
with feathery margins that occur on the 
leaves. This fungus may cause all the leaves 
to drop prematurely in seasons of more 
than average rainfall. To control black- 
spot successfully during such periods, you 
must faithfully apply a fungicide at weekly 
or 10-day intervals throughout the season. 

There are so many fungicides available 
today for blackspot control that one hardly 
knows where to start. Certainly, sulfur 
compounds, mixtures of copper and sulfur, 
and some copper compounds still have a 
place. 

More recently many rose growers have 
switched to such materials as fermate and 
phygon, which have certain advantages 
over the older sulfur and copper mixtures. 

Fermate, for example, is safer to use. 
Copper-containing fungicides will injure 
rose foliage if wet, cool periods follow 
their use. Sulfur compounds, on the other 


(See page 377) 





Peace—One of the outstanding hardy roses of our times. Selected in a popularity 
contest at Rose Grower’s Day at the New York Botanical Garden 
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Watch your garden carefully 
To Meet Its Vital Need 


ATER is the most important single 

material in the environment of a 
plant. It is far more important than fer- 
tilizer because without water, fertilizer 
can be of no value and can actually prove 
harmful. Even when soil is fertile and 
water is present only in limited amounts, 
plant growth is seriously affected —— as 
under desert or semi-arid conditions. 

Ampleness of water supply to indi- 
vidual plants is something that cannot be 
determined by rainfall records. Often 
when total rainfall is above average some 
garden plants suffer from thirst. From the 
point of view of the plant the water that 
counts is that which is present during 
critical periods. 

Many flowering plants need as much as 
an inch a week up until and through the 
flowering period. This is particularly true 
of gladiolti and phlox. Vegetables, too, 
benefit from the addition of moisture — 
whether from rainfall, irrigation or mois- 
ture stored in the ground itself. 

The failure of a plant to obtain enough 
moisture during the season of growth can 
often have a bad influence on plant be- 
havior the following year. A rhubarb ora 
peony plant must produce plenty of 
healthy leaf area between now and Labor 
Day to store up sufficient reserves in the 
roots to winter safely and perform nor- 
mally next Spring. Similarly, if roses are 
to survive the coming Winter, they must 
be healthy this Summer. A rose standing 
in fertile soil and well fed in the Spring 





No erosion with water wands 


may or may not benefit from additional 
feeding. It is a certainty, however, that it 
will suffer if available moisture is scarce 
the rest of the season. 

Supplying water to garden plants is not 
merely a matter of getting out the hose and 
wetting the soil about the plants. Ensur- 
ing an ample water supply involves a 
number of practices which, taken together, 
make good culture. 

One activity is to conserve what mois- 
ture is already in the soil or arrives natu- 
rally as rain. A mulch strewn on the sur- 
face of the soil in conjunction with the 
shade cast by the foliage of the plants is a 
part of the watering technique. 

Avoidance of deep stirring of bare soil 
to a point where excessive 
evaporation takes place is an- 
other important point. Slight 
surface cultivation for the pur- 
pose of preventing crusting- 
over may be beneficial for soil 
aération but, at the same time, 
is of temporary value. Even a 
few minutes of rain beating on 
bare earth has a packing effect 
and the bulk of the water that 
falls runs off if the ground is 
sloping. On the other hand, a 
mulched soil or one protected 
by the foliage of growing 
plants, as a lawn, will not be 
so pelted by rain drops and will not crust 
over. 

Another necessary point is care in plac- 
ing plants. Those that can get along on 
high, quickly drained soil should go into 
such locations and the more moist areas 
reserved for those that cannot prosper in 
more arid conditions. 

Then, there is the matter of soil prepa- 
ration. Organic matter supplied in quan- 
tity in the soil, in addition to being strewn 
on the soil as mulch, is a direct aid. It can 
turn a loose, rapidly drained area into 
something far less sieve-like in moisture 
retention. 

With all of these background and cul- 
tural features satisfied there still come 
times when watering by artificial means is 
necessary. Waiting for a shower may harm 
some plants. 

The one essential in watering is thor- 
oughness. Plenty of water should be ap- 
plied at one time to supply the equivalent 
of at least an inch of rainfall. After that 
no more watering should be required for 
about a week. This system follows natural 
rules because plants make their growth as 
the soil dries down. To keep the openings 
among the soil particles filled with water 
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will exclude air and air is important to 
plant root development. 

Sometimes, the constant waterer—the 
evening-hose-squirter for instance — may 
have fun and cool the air for his own com- 
fort but he may actually get less water into 
the soil about the roots in the course of a 
week’s daily operations than will be ap- 
plied by a single thorough watering ap- 
plied gently to the soil surface. 

Plants which suffer readily from leaf 
troubles, particularly chrysanthemums, 
should not be watered after sundown dur- 
ing warm weather. Foliage wet during 
watering often remains moist long enough 
to permit the development of plant dis- 
eases. Failure to observe this point results 
each year in naked-stemmed plants devoid 
of much of their garden value. 

As for watering equipment, the numer- 
ous kinds of sprinklers and other devices 
for running water gently onto the land 
have one great advantage. All of them do 
a more thorough job than the gardener 
himself. That is because the gardener’s 
patience may be short and his time valu- 
able. The mechanical device can be left in 
one spot until the job is done. 





Some sprinklers walk 


Fall Shows in Pennsylvania 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad Garden 

Club will hold its annual Philadelphia 
Dahlia and Autumn Flower Show Sep- 
tember 12 and 13. It will be held in the 
Thirtieth Street station and will be open 
to the public. The Altoona Branch will 
hold its Fall Show August 23 and 24. 
Anyone desiring further information may 
obtain it by writing to R. A. Smith, Room 
500, 15 North 32nd Street, Philadelphia 
4 or Mrs. George Ashburn, 2917 Rine 
Avenue, Altoona, respective secretaries. 


Peony Aged 89 
CGREGOR, IOWA—A peony is in 
bloom in a McGregor yard which by 
authentic record is 89 years old. It dates 
back to 1858 when Henry D. Evans, Mc- 
Gregor’s first merchant and wealthy citi- 
zen, built the finest home for that time in 
town, and Mrs. Evans’ brother, then gov- 
ernor of Michigan, sent a large shipment 
of trees, shrubs, and flowering plants to 
landscape the grounds. In the shipment 
was a double pink peony. The peony has 
continued to thrive and blossom annually. 
—La Crosse (Wisc.) Tribune. 
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Trees and Lightning 


ANY people consider that the oak 

“draws” lightning. This is an incor- 
rect assumption. The oak is no more sus- 
ceptible to lightning than other trees. 

What trees, then, do attract lightning? 
Taller trees, isolated trees, trees on high 
ground, in rather moist or wet soil and 
trees with thick bark that becomes soggy 
are the most likely to draw the fatal flash 
of lightning. 

Lightning follows the path of least re- 
sistance to the ground. Trees with their 
branches in the air and their roots in the 
earth, therefore, form highly efficient light- 
ning rods. Hence, they are struck more 
often than any other part of the natural 
landscape. 

The variability of lightning damage is 
displayed as well on trees as on buildings. 
Injury from a stroke may range from none 
at all (or stripping of a few leaves) to a 
complete wrecking of the tree. Strips of 
bark may be torn from the trunk or limbs 
without affecting the roots. At other times 
the injury might be confined to the roots 
with no visible evidence above ground. In 
some cases strips of bark are torn from the 
tree in spirals completely encircling the 
tree where the current follows the grain of 
the wood. At other times small channels 
may be burned in the cambium or sap- 
wood with no external evidence of the 
discharge. 

The explosive force resulting from 
lightning striking a tree is probably due 
to the resistance of the wood to the pas- 
sage of the current. This produces suffi- 
cient heat to turn the moisture of the bark 
and sapwood into steam. Since this occurs 
instantly, an explosion results. 

Although trees constitute excellent 
lightning rods, it is possible to install in 
them better conductors for electrical cur- 
rents than the trees themselves. The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters recom- 
mends lightning rod protection for trees. 
The Code for Protection Against Light- 
ning prepared by the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers and the National 
Bureau of Standards sets up specifications 
for such tree protection. 

The lightning rod should have pointed 
ends extending from as near the top of the 
tree as possible, down the trunk to a good 
ground connection. The nearer to the top 
of the tree a conductor can be placed the 
more complete will be the protection. A 
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perfect ground connection, of course, is 
highly essential. Essential materials for 
such an installation include a copper con- 
ductor cable of the proper size, open end 
screw shank fasteners for securing the cable 
to the tree and ground rods of copper with 
clamps. Strands of the cable may be un- 
raveled to form points at or near the top 
of the tree, thus eliminating need for a 
heavier air terminal, point and support. 

The cable, being flexible, lends itself to 
the swaying of the tree. Where connec- 
tions between lengths of cable are neces- 
sary they are satisfactorily made by splic- 
ing with the aid of pliers. This eliminates 
the need for solder which does not make 
the most satisfactory connection for this 
purpose. A screw shank fastener which 
allows the cable to be fastened in such a 
way that the tree may grow for several 
years with a minimum of disturbance to 
the installation is recommended. 

If a tree has been once struck without 
too serious consequences, one should not 
sit back and feel it is secure from further 


lightning damage. There is no foundation 
for the belief that “‘lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place.’ Trunk injury 
studies have shown as many as seven light- 
ning scars on the same tree. 

—H. L. Jacobs. 
Kent, Ohio. 


Gladiolus Show 


ANY new 1947 and recent gladiolus 

varieties will be on display at the 
28th Annual Exhibition of the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society held in co-opera- 
tion with the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society on August 21-22 in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston. An increasing representation 
of the N.E.G.S., 6500 gladiolus specialist 
members, travel to Boston each year. Many 
experts will be available to answer visitors’ 
questions. 

Every one is cordially invited to visit 
this show, one of the quality special flower 
shows on the continent and one of the 
largest. Boston’s 300 square foot gladiolus 
displays are by now world renowned. 

Many leading popular priced varieties 
may be examined by those gardeners who 
plant gladiolus for accent, variety, color, or 
cutting to small ones for table decorations. 











In August divide and transplant oriental poppies. Formerly, there were no 
Orientals available but the brilliant and bold crimson. Many gardeners adored 
it—but it did clash with other perennials. Today, however, there are a hundred 
or so varieties, much more modest, available. They are a fertile source of gay 
color and delicate enchantment which will amply reward the consideration of 


most gardeners. 
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For Spring Time Beauty 


OST people buy their pansy plants, 

partly because they need only a few, 
but mostly because they have the idea that 
pansies are difficult to grow. Pansies are 
somewhat demanding but anyone can 
grow them. In the Spring garden as ground 
covers with tulips and daffodils and in their 
own right in a bed or border, pansies are 
so desirable that once a gardener has an 
unlimited supply at hand he will use them 
prodigally. 

There is available a bewildering variety 
of colors and forms. Pure colors are to be 
had and some of the yellows have a charm- 
ing brightness. The same may be said for 
the blues and the purples. There are deli- 
cate tones in the “‘pinks’’ and “‘browns.”’ 
Actually, however, most growers favor 
pansies of mixed colors rather than “‘selfs’’ 
and value most highly the size of the 
flowers as well as their waved and frilled 
petals. 

Many excellent varieties are on the mar- 
ket this year and our American stock is 
now outstanding for size and substance. 
Imported seed is good, too. A list would 
be very long but the following are at least 
worth consideration: Crimson Queen, 
Giant Bedding, Jumbo, Mastodon Giants, 
Oregon Giants, Ruffled Masterpiece, Swiss 
Giants, and Ullswater Blue. 

Pansy seed is relatively expensive but 
one should buy the very best seed possible. 





Plenty of pansies in Spring provide 
color and beauty for the garden 











Anything less is not worth the time and 
trouble required to grow plants. 

Early August is the time to sow the seed. 
It can be grown in ordinary garden loam 
but a well-prepared seed bed assures suc- 
cess. Some growers mix sand and peat 
moss in equal parts and cover the seed bed 
with it to a depth of one inch. One may 
sow directly into a cold frame, a flat or a 
flower pot. Sow the seed very thinly about 
an eighth of an inch deep with the rows 
about t wo inches apart. Cover with a very 
thin layer of sphagnum moss. Rress down 
firmly and then cover with an half inch 
of clean sand. Water well with a fine spray. 
Shade until germination is completed. 
Watering, if needed, must be done very 
carefully to prevent the bed from becom- 
ing too wet. Never allow the seeds to 
become dry. 

After the seedlings have two or three 
leaves transplant. Pansies must never be- 
come crowded. Set the seedlings about six 
inches apart in the row with at least that 
much between rows. The seedlings may 
go out into the field but better control over 
a small quantity is obtained by using a 
coldframe. 

The soil should be well prepared and, 
if heavy, lightened with sand or coal ashes. 
The soil should also be fertilized at this 
time with a 4-12-4 or 5-10-5 fertilizer 
mixed in at the rate of about a pound to 
each 50 square feet. Keep well watered 
unless rainfall is ample. 

Pansies will withstand sharp frosts and 
some cold weather but when the tempera- 
ture starts to go under 20 degrees the 
plants should be covered with about five 
inches of salt hay, excelsior or straw. This 
covering should be removed in the Spring 
when danger of severe cold is past—when 
the pussy willows are in bloom. 

Some gardeners who use pansies exten- 
sively as a ground cover for tulips plant 
the bulbs first and then set out the pansy 
seedlings with the idea of not disturbing 
the bulbs as might be the case in the 
Spring. Other gardeners, however, grow 
their pansy plants in the field or in cold- 
frames and set them out in April among 
the tulips without any qualms. 

There are gardeners also who do not 
plant pansies until the Fall—sowing them 
in coldframes and, after thinning, leaving 
them there through the Winter. Pansies 
may also be propagated from cuttings 
taken after the flowering season. However 
the best way to grow pansies is to treat 
them as biennials, sowing fresh seed each 
year. This helps in keeping down wilt, 
root-rot and leaf spot. 
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Fifty Years With Peonies 


HEN we moved to our farmhouse 

in the Spring of 1899 we found 
only one dark red, strong-smelling peony. 
Being very fond of peonies, we planted 
more and worked out the following 
method of culture. 

Dig a hole two feet in diameter and 
about two feet deep. Put in four inches of 
old, well-rotted manure, then three inches 
of soil, an inch of bone meal, three more 
inches of soil and mix it a little. Then get 
right down into the hole and, with your 
feet, tramp the soil down hard. Throw in 
a little more soil. Then place the peony in 
the center of the hole, holding the peony 
firmly, and fill in about the peony until 
the cavity is about half full, packing as 
firmly as you can. If the plant is not tall 
enough to reach to the top of the opening 
put some more soil beneath to raise it up, 
before filling around it. 

Holding firmly with your left hand, 
turn in a pail of water, never letting the 
eye sink more than one and one-half 
inches below the surface. Still holding the 
plant, pack in the soil to the surface and 
pour in another pail of water. If the peony 
tries to sink, just pull it up again and keep 
it one and one-half inches from the sur- 
face. You will find that the water settles 
down the soil so you will have to add more 
and build up a three-inch mound above 
the surface of the plant. If it does not 
settle before Spring, no harm results. 

Each Fall after the ground freezes cut 
off and burn the foliage. Put an inch of 
sand over the tops the first Winter and use 
one-third inch of air-slaked lime around 
each plant in a circle, an inch from the 
plants and very sparingly sprinkle a little 
over the tops to discourage borers or other 
pests that bother them. 

If you find a bruised or broken place, 
it is wise to sprinkle with sulphur before 
covering to prevent diseases or pests. 
Should you ever find diseased plants (soft 
rot), dig them up, wash the roots, sprinkle 
with sulphur and set into new soil. This 
may save the plant. Each Spring, sprinkle 
peony tops three times with a weak Bor- 
deaux mixture to prevent bud-rot (botry- 
tis). Sprinkle when leaves first appear, 
when buds come and again before they 
open. I also sprinkle with nicotine sul- 
phate throughout the Summer. 

Once in three years after the ground is 
frozen, put a three-inch circle of old ma- 
nure four inches from the plant. Use wood 
ashes the same way the other two years. 

In the Spring carefully rake this away 
from the plant and into the soil. Peonies 
should never be hoed or disturbed until 
their blooming season is over. 

Never allow water to stand over the 
plants in the Spring, or they will decay. 
I have had to dig small trenches to let the 
water drain off. I like to set them across 
a gentle slope in rows three feet apart, 
three feet in the row. 

—Emma H. Greene. 


Ludlow, Vt. 
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August is the time to 


Hang Up the Hoe 


By ALDEN P. TUTTLE 


Assistant Professor of Vegetable Growing 
University of Massachusetts 


UGUST is the month of heat and dry- 
ness, of hot sun and sweet corn, of 
drought and tomatoes. It is the harvest 
month of the backyard vegetable garden. 
It is the month in which to relax and 
harvest. 

August is a beautiful garden month for 
those of us who have planted and planned 
wisely and well, who have fertilized, 
weeded, and sprayed adequately and com- 
petently. August is the month in which 
we who have won the battle of weeds with 
our evening and week-end sweat, can relax 
our vigilance; can lay down our hoe and 
rest. True an occasional weed will peek 
out its first few leaves in the midst of our 
corn, bean, cucumber, and cabbage rows, 
but one or two weeds are easily put to 
rout. The urgency of weed control, the 
weekly attack with hoe and cultivator will 
be over in those gardens in which weeds 
have been kept entirely in check hitherto. 

One sure way of insuring freedom from 
the hoe is to mulch. As a mulching mate- 
rial, 1 am using some old grass that a neigh- 
bor let grow too long: so long that he had 
to rake it off his lawn. I have used dead, 
partially dried weed plants, hay, and straw. 
Tomatoes take very kindly to mulches, but 
they can be used on other crops. A four- 
inch thick mulching layer will effectively 
prevent the growth of new weeds, making 
further weeding and cultivating unneces- 
sary. It will improve soil moisture and 
other soil conditions, reducing the severity 
of blossom-end rot on tomatoes where it 
does not completely prevent it. It will 
protect the soil surface from drying, from 
caking or baking, and from being com- 
pacted or hardened. It will allow the plant 
roots to be active in the entire soil layer 
including the very top inch. It will im- 
prove plant growth and crop yields, and 
where tomatoes are grown flat, instead of 
staked or trellised, the fruits will rest on 
the mulching material not the soil, so they 
will be freer of soil rots. I like to apply 
my mulch in June: a mulch applied in 
August will be well worth the time and 
effort. Besides the mulching material will 
rot in the soil when it is plowed to be- 
come organic matter. 


We may be able to retire the hoe in ~ 


August, but the sprayer and duster will 
need a weekly outing in this month. Au- 
gust is the month in which tomato late 
blight either will or will not kill your to- 
mato plants, if the weather conditions are 
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against us, and for late blight. If the days 
are warm and humid, the nights cool, with 
rains occuring frequently, we can expect 
late blight to be stalking through our gar- 
dens looking for the unsprayed or care- 
lessly dusted plant. In August, the plant 
pathologists tell us we may change our 
spray (dust) material, from the less in- 
jurious neutral coppers to the more injuri- 
ous (to both the tomatoes and the late 
blight organism) Bordeaux mixture. The 
lime in Bordeaux mixture tends to reduce 
the set of our tomato blossoms, so we do 
not like to use it early in the season, but 
since most of the blossoms that are going 
to be big, ripe tomatoes in our gardens will 
have set before August, many of us will 
follow the pathologists and apply the 
more-blight-protective Bordeaux mixture 
this month. If the weather favors us, the 
gardeners, rather than the late blight or- 
ganism in August, I am going to continue 
with the same copper-rotenone material | 
have been using all season on my tomatoes, 
cucumbers, melons and squash. 

For the active, garden-cramming indi- 


vidual, August still is a planting month: 
not a heavy planting one, but still a plant- 
ing month. This month we will sow seeds 
for our late Fall spinach, late leaf lettuce, 
radishes, turnips (not rutabagas) , and per- 
haps koh] rabi. These crops like it cool, 
and planted in mid-August, they will reach 
good eating size in five to six weeks. Of 
course, we will take care of the crops we 
have already planted, top-dressing with 
extra fertilizer those which show any 
slowing down in that steady rate of growth 
that we associate with the highest of qual- 
ity. When I top dress with such a fertilizer 
as 5-10-5, 5-8-7, 4-12-4 or any of the 
agronomical mystery numbers, I like to 
use small amounts such as a pound (pint) 
to 100 feet of crop row and repeat the 
application rather than to throw on a 
larger dosage. 

I do not know whether I will use DDT 
on my corn plants in August to control 
corn borers or not: I rather think I shall. 
I am not so sure as to what I will do to 
my corn late in August and in September 
to control corn earworms. I have had good 
luck in controlling this pest by watching 
the corn silks closely, pulling it out when- 
ever it shows little wigglers, or brown 
chewed middles just where the silks enter 
the husks. Corn ear worm oil applied with 
a medicine dropper according to directions 
on the bottle will control this ugly pest 
better, however. 

August should be an enjoyable month 
in the backyard. Corn-on-the-cob and a . 
retired hoe: that is gardening at its best. 





Dusting and spraying are August musts. Vegetables like this 
Golden Cushaw squash need to be watched for bugs 
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READERS LETTERS 


TO THE 


EDITOR 








A Safe Garden 


EAR EDITOR — In Horticulture, 

April 15, I read Mr. Rose’s bitter cry 
in regard to the little marauders that take 
over his cherished bit of land for their own 
enjoyment. He has my sympathy. When a 
kiddie slips under my gate, grabs a handful 
of my choicest daffodils and is gone at per- 
fectly amazing speed, when the tops dis- 
appear from my nicest tulip or iris—Well! 
What do I do about it? Just nothing. 
Those children have parents, my good 
friends and neighbors and ‘‘a neighbor 
nearby is better than a brother afar off,’’ as 
I have found out on many occasions. 

I can only advise Mr. Rose to copy the 
gardens I saw in England and Scotland. 
First, build a six-foot wall. Then sink 
sharp spikes into the cement on top of the 
wall and cover over with broken glass. I 
believe that will give him a safe garden. 


Hamden, N. Y. Jennie Young. 





Twenty-Nine in One 
EAR EDITOR — While staying up 


in Vermont I once noticed in our rock 
garden an English daisy plant with several 
very unusual flowers. One had developed 
from its outer ray petals 28 smaller daisies, 
each perfectly formed but growing from 
one central flower. 


—NMartha C. Gundlach. 
Washington, D. C. 
* 


Photo by: Egone, Camera Artist, Boston 


Louisiana Amaryllis 
EAR EDITOR—I have found it very 


satisfactory to grow amaryllis year 
after year in the same pot, leaving the bulb 
undisturbed and feeding regularly during 
the growing season with a good commer- 
cial fertilizer in liquid form. I keep my 
plants in full growth. I do not allow them 
to dry up entirely and the previous year’s 
leaves are still green when the buds appear. 


North Wales, La. —Walter A. Sibel. 


Crape Myrtle in New York 


EAR EDITOR—About 12 years ago 
I bought three crape myrtles. One I 
planted near a wattle fence under tall trees. 
It lived unenthusiastically for two or three 
years but did not bloom. Another I planted 
on the south side of the house but at an 
exposed corner. It never bloomed but lives 
on as a pretty foliage shrub. The third I 
planted on the southeast side and the first 
Winter I had it tubbed and put into the 
garage. It grew so tall the second year that 
I left it out but gave it the protection of 
burlap and leaves for several years. It grew 
to about eight feet and blossomed beauti- 
fully two or three times. Then came severe 
Winters and ice storms and the bush suf- 
fered. It had to be cut back but still thrives 
as a foliage shrub about four feet high. 
—Isabel S. Ferris. 


Bronxville, N. Y. 
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The gardens at Tanglewood in the Berkshires. When the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra plays at Tanglewood to entranced thousands the music is given added 
appeal by the gracious setting of the lovely estate. Not the least of the beauty 
is the green gardens round about. They are deliberately planned without 


flowering material, all green, and are a symphony in themselves. 
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Isatis Glauca 


EAR EDITOR—Isatis glauca is not 

as widely grown or used as it de- 
serves. Variously known and too often ig- 
nored as “‘dyers woad, giant mustard and 
yellow babys-breath,’’ it provides a wel- 
come soft and feathery yellow filler for the 
naked stems of tulips, Iceland poppies, iris 
and a misty relief to the heavy trusses of 
lilac when fillers are rare. With the fickle 
sunshine of early Spring it reflects a mus- 
tard yellow on the dreariest days. 

Plant it in clumps to create a royal blue 
and gold combination with drifts of blue 
iris. For a distant view accent it with 
white and mauve hesperis. 

We have also a row alongside a well- 
flowered wisteria, the all-pervading per- 
fume of which spills into the earthy odor 
of Isatis glauca. 

To those interested be sure it is not the 
annual I. tinctoria which is not so robust 
nor effective. In an economic botanical 
garden in South Wales we grew the peren- 
nial as giants eight feet by eight feet, but 
usually three to four feet is the limit here. 
The loose panicles of seed pods are also 
decorative. 

—William J. Ing. 


Greenwich, Conn. 


June in Wisconsin 

EAR EDITOR—Not in 20 years of 

gardening can [ recall such a display 
of early June bloom as my garden in south- 
ern Wisconsin had yesterday (June 8). 
Our exceedingly late Spring, with a great 
deal of rain, produced this unusual com- 
bination of perennials, bulbs, annuals and 
flowering shrubs all in full bloom at once. 
The shrubs included: Calycanthus flori- 
dus, Daphne cneorum, hawthorn, lilacs, 
lonicera, Pzonia suffruticosa, Spirea van 
houttei and wild cherry. 

Among the bulbs and perennials were: 
Aquilegia, bleeding-heart, buttercups, 
crane’s-bill, daisies, dodecatheon, flax, 
Hemerocallis flava, Hesperis matronalis, 
Japanese iris, Siberian iris, lily-of-the- 
valley, pansies, star-of-Bethlehem, tril- 
liums, tulips, violas and violets. For an- 
nuals I had dwarf marigolds and petunias. 

Strawberries were in full bloom, and 
tomatoes had just begun to flower. A few 
days later there were blossoms on the 
philadelphus, yarrow, garden heliotrope, 
herbaceous peonies, single bush roses and 
Rosa rugosa, veronica and blackberries. 


—Chester P. Holway. 
Rock County, Wisc. 


Old But Not Forgotten 


EAR EDITOR—In a recent issue of 

Horticulture there is a mention of 
older apple varieties. Let me say that I too, 
miss the Snow, Red Astrachan, Golden 
Sweet, Pound Sweet, Tallman Sweet, 
Newton Pippin and Maiden’s Blush. 


—Charles M. Glazier. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Orchid Cacti Are Exciting 


HE orchid cacti or epiphyllums are 

called the aristocrats of cacti. They 
must not be confused with the desert cacti, 
for the epiphyllums are unfitted by nature 
to endure the burning sun. This we must 
consider if we would sink potted plants in 
the Summer border. They like filtered sun- 
light, plenty of air and adequate moisture, 
with drainage at the roots. They also differ 
from another Brazilian epiphytic cactus, 
the Christmas or crab cactus, Zygocactus 
truncatus, in that the latter may be rested 
in Summer outside under some shrubbery 
and unwatered save by nature for the most 
part. Orchid cacti prefer to have their rest 
period a month or so after blooming, in 
late Fall or early Winter. 

In caring for epiphyllums, we must re- 
member they do not like to be crowded 
and must have a free movement of both air 
and light to be at their best. The foliage 
should be kept clean by washing off the 
dust which often collects on it. The plant 
needs watering frequently, depending 
upon how quickly it gets dry. In its native 
home in the tree crotches it has ample 
drainage during the rainy season when it is 
in active growth. A sunporch protected 
somewhat by a tree will give a good Sum- 
mer home to the plant if it is not desirable 
to put it into the garden. They do not re- 
quire much Winter heat, but must be kept 
above the freezing point. Neither do they 
require much watering during their rest 
period, but should not become bone dry. 
Their leaves may shrivel a little during this 
rest period, but will resume their normal 
appearance when watering is resumed. 

In potting these plants use a somewhat 
rich, very fibrous soil with plenty of drain- 
age material. A good potting soil is com- 


posed of three parts of well-decomposed. 


leaf mold, one part coarse sand, one part 
peat moss or pea gravel, one part well 
rotted manure or one-half cup steamed 
bone meal to five gallons of the mixture. 
Sterilize the leaf mold and rotted ma- 
nure before using; otherwise one is often 
bothered by the small black flies which 
hatch from such material. 

Do not feed during the rest periods, but 
when the plant is actively growing it will 
appreciate commercial fertilizer or liquid 
manure, diluted to the color of weak tea. 
These plants are heavy feeders, but fer- 
tilizer containing too much nitrogen will 
induce more leaf growth than bloom. 

A good time to repot is after a plant is 
through blooming. Do not fertilize until 
it becomes established again. Do not repot 
when the soil is wet and do not water 
until several days after repotting, and then 
only lightly. 

If starting cuttings, allow them to dry 
several days before replanting—the end is 
then callused and will not rot. A week is 
not too long. These should be planted one- 
half an inch deep in a sandy mixture con- 
taining plenty of leaf mold, some bone 
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meal, good garden loam, and of course the 
coarse gravel. If planted too deeply the 
cutting will rot. Charcoal is a good addi- 
tion to any soil to keep it on the sweet side. 

The pot must have ample drainage. 
The cuttings are planted in the dry mix- 
ture, and watered only after four or five 
days have passed. These are slow growing 
and are not for the impatient to trouble 
with. At the start young plants need stak- 
ing to keep them in position, but when 
growth is established, to stake or not to 
stake is optional. They make good hang- 
ing plants, as nature evidently intended 
them to be. 

It is an exciting event when the orchid 
cacti begin to show buds. They appear at 
the notches along the leaves, and now we 
may use fertilizer to help them along. 
Without it the buds often do not develop, 
especially if very numerous. Our plants 
begin to bloom in the early Summer, 


sometimes blooming again in late Fall if 
not rested. They are summered in the bor- 
der having some shade and protection 
against storms. Before frost they are taken 
inside and allowed to finish blooming. 
Then they have a rest until after Christ- 
mas in a dimly lighted, rather humid dirt 
basement; after which they are brought 
again into growth. They may be repotted 
or may simply have some of the surface 
soil removed from the pots and new soil 
substituted. Keep them in rather humid 
rooms in west windows, or they may be in 
a south one if given filtered sun behind a 
lace curtain. 

Mealy bugs seem to be the only pests 
which affect these plants. These may be 
easily disposed of by touching them with 
a piece of cotton soaked in wood alcohol 
or kerosene. Do this at intervals until all 
the young bugs are eradicated. After each 
application rinse off the leaves with clean 
water. 


—Mary Duncomb. 


Luverne, Minn. 





Glorification of a Native Weed 


By ALBERT F. BLAKESLEE 


Director, Smith College Genetics 
Experiment Station 


HE yellow daisy or black-eyed susan, 
Rudbeckia hirta, is native to our west- 
ern prairies but has spread to the eastern 
states as a weed in meadows. Many flow- 
ers from our experiment station are well 
over six inches in diameter. Likewise, the 
flowers show various grades of doubleness 
as well as different forms and arrangements 
of rays. A strain has also been developed 
with single broad-rayed flowers of rela- 
tively large size with mahogany blotches 
at the base of the rays. 
Our study of this species began over 30 
years ago at the University of Connecticut 
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where we found practically all the char- 
acters of flowers found in modern chrysan- 
themums or dahlias. These we accentuated 
by crossing together similar types from 
different localities. Thus, we obtained 
double flowers by crossing plants with 
many rays. 

However, we soon found the yellow 
daisies unadapted to genetic study, since 
they became weakened by inbreeding. We 
therefore brought them into our home 
garden and let insects do the crossing, 
planting each year vigorous seedlings from 
desirable parents. Later, we further in- 
creased the size of the flowers and deep- 
ened their color through doubling their 
chromosome numbers by treatment with 
colchicine. 














RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
ofA ROVING GARDENER 








Y RECENT mention of a genera- 

tion’s quest of a ‘‘snow apple”’ of my 
youth down in Maine has been widely 
noticed. I have had dozens of suggestions 
from friends of Horticulture in all sections 
of the country. One recent letter from Mr. 
P. R. Hatton of Concord, N. H., said that 
in his boyhood up at Lebanon, N. H., he 
enjoyed what he called a snow apple but 
which was really Fameuse. Fameuse is a 
real old-timer. Its red skin, pure, white 
flesh and early ripening cause us to regret 
it is no longer grown widely. However 
it is not my ‘‘snow apple,” which was 
green skinned and ripened early in August. 


T THE recent very successful peony 
show of the American Peony Society 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, my friend 
Professor A. P. Saunders of Clinton, N.Y., 
won a gold medal of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society for his new peonies. 
This is the second honor the gentleman has 
just received. In May, he was awarded the 
Arthur Hoyt Scott Garden and Horticul- 
tural Award for 1947 at Swathmore Col- 
lege. This outstanding honor, which car- 
ries a gold medal and $1,000, was estab- 
lished in 1929 and is given for the purpose 
of ‘‘developing the love of gardens and of 
beautiful planting.’’ Other gardeners pre- 
viously so honored include: John C. 
Wister, Liberty Hyde Bailey, J. Horace 
McFarland, C. Stuart Gager, and Richard- 
son Wright—distinguished gentleman all 
and men to whom all of us owe many a 
debt of gratitude. 
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Post-vacation joy 


ARDENING is said to favor a long 

and a happy life. The news that my 
old friend, Lambertus C. Bobbink of East 
Rutherford, N. J., has just celebrated his 
50th wedding anniversary certainly is an 
example. Mr. Bobbink, founder and still 
the president of Bobbink and Atkins, came 
here from Holland in 1895 and has since 
devoted himself to horticulture. We all 
know him as the outstanding authority on 
old-fashioned roses and also one of the 
very few real plantsmen left in America. 
This is the age of specialization but I won- 
der if gardening will not be much the 
poorer in the days to come when we lack 
the devotion and wisdom of men who, for 
many years, have served us through their 
almost encyclopedic acquaintance with 
everything that grows and flowers. 


UST 150 years old, a Gravenstein apple 

tree on the farm of Morriss Abner Barr 
of Royal Springs Farm, Chester County, 
Pa., is still productive — although some- 
what the worse for its age. In 1946 Mr. 
Barr reports he sold fruit from this tree to 
the value of $51.28: 475 pounds of choice 
apples at 10 cents a pound and 54 pounds 
of utility grade at seven cents a pound. 
The tree is some 68 feet in spread and 
about 60 feet high. Such a tree seems to 
me a rather good investment. 


HEN I lived in the banana country 

of Honduras there was an experi- 
mental farm busy not only trying to accli- 
mate tropical fruits from all parts of the 
world but also trying to find areas in the 
mountains cool enough to grow vegeta- 
bles like we have here at home. A friend 
writes to me that now the vegetables do 
marvelously. Lettuce which weighs up to 
five pounds a head is not unusual and cab- 
bages may go to 20 pounds or more each. 
I believe him, for things are lush in that 
rich soil and abundant moisture, but when 
he says that the lettuce and the cabbage 
are tender and sweet—well, maybe. 


ROM my friends, the Massachusetts 

Fruit Growers’ Association, I learned 
something that bears out my frequent in- 
sistence that this nation of ours is becom- 
ing poverty stricken in the matter of apple 
varieties. Really, the association tells me, 
there are only four apples of commercial 
importance, nationally: Delicious, Wine- 
sap, Jonathan and McIntosh in that order. 
These four made up most of our commer- 
cial apples in 1946. 

However, in the Northeast, the situa- 
tion is a little different —- Yankees grow 
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about 65 per cent McIntosh against seven 
per cent for the entire country. We also 
grow Baldwins, 15 per cent of our entire 
crop in fact. I think this is all to the good. 
There may be better apples than a red- 
cheeked Baldwin, spiced by frosty October 
weather but, if they are grown commer- 
cially today, I do not know them. Re- 
member the old Russet and the Northern 
Spy? How long since you have seen them 
on sale in any market? 


HAVE heard that onion juice mixed 

with 2,4-D boosts the effectiveness of 
the weed killer considerably. If plants 
feel about onions the way I do, I should 
think that the chemical would not be 
needed at all. Onion juice alone should 
discourage anything that grows. In fact, 
I wonder how the onion even stands itself. 
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I’m going to sue you 


HAVE talked about this before and I 
will, undoubtedly, keep right on talk- 
ing on the point but it is really shocking 
to ride through the country, deep in the 
South and far into the West, as well as 
right here in the Northeast, and observe 


- how wretchedly most homes are planted. 


Trees and shrubs are poorly chosen and 
flower beds and borders are planted with- 
out any thought whatever. 


HEAR from my good friends of the 

Men’s Garden Club of Houston, Texas, 
that a recent speaker—Dr. V. M. Molass 
of Dow Chemical Company — classified 
the enemies of plants as: (1) man; (2) 
insects and (3) diseases. Man he found to 
be the worst enemy because of his faulty 
methods of culture and his ignorance. 
When visiting the lovely garden of a friend 
in Newburyport the other day he hap- 
pened to observe something along the same 
line. He said that while new and improved 
varieties of plants are important, the gar- 
dener must remember that what he does 
with the plants he has is much mere im- 
portant. Planting, feeding, mulching, 
spraying, dusting, thinning and the rest 
have as much to do with success as the 
very best plant material. Two men, he 
said, can both start with the same plants 
and, in the end, one man will have a mag- 
nificent garden while the other will have 
only a mediocre one. 
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Michigan Steps on the Gas 
By RUTH MOSHER PLACE 
Garden Editor, The Detroit News 


**-T~HE trouble with our city,’’ a friend remarked to me, “‘is 
all the people who say, ‘I’m going home for Christmas.’ ”’ 
Home is where the heart is. 

An endless stream of abuse of all cities pours from the presses. 
“The cities are dreary and dirty, plagued by rats, palled by 
smoke. The slums creep inexorably forward.’ ‘“The mass of 
the people,’’ wrote Thoreau, “‘live lives of quiet despair.’’ ““The 
cities,” as Roger M. Keyes, president of Harry Ferguson, Inc., 
once said, “‘absolutely dependent upon the farmers for their food 
supply, are on a rural dole.” 

We drew near the answer in the victory garden program. 

Gardening leaders trained in its discipline agree on certain 
fundamentals: (1) That gardening is a social force; (2) an 
economic factor; (3) an educational opportunity; (4) a thera- 
peutic influence in public and individual physical health; (5) 
a great stimulant to mental, moral and spiritual well-being; and 
a means of working so that (6) cities may be changed, cleansed, 
beautified, made homelike and beloved. 

Several national programs are now either emanating from the 
United States Department of Agriculture or, with no official 
status, functioning closely with government services. 

There are two specific proposals, now awaiting action: 
establishment by Executive order of a permanent garden ad- 
visory commission (recommended by the 1946 National Gar- 
den Conference, in its report on ‘Mobilizing for Action on the 
Long-time Garden Program,’’ proposed by the chairman of the 
resolutions committee, Joseph J. Lane); reorganization of the 
extension departments of the colleges to provide horticultural 
agents for cities. (The $4,000,000 to have been available in 
1947 for this purpose, through the Bankhead-Flannagan Act, 
has been struck out by Congress. ) 

All these programs, it will be noted, depend upon getting a 
green light from the top. In Detroit, we have undertaken to 
proceed from the local to the national. We are stepping on the 
gas. 

The Detroit plan is, as follows: 


(1) a metropolitan Detroit Garden Council, representing 
some 50 institutions, organizations and agencies concerned with 
garden programs, has been actively working since the first na- 
tional conference, in 1941. The president is Paul H. Jones, 
who has been the able director of the program instituted by the 
late Henry Ford as the garden educational service of the Ford 
Motor Co. 


(2) A committee at Michigan State College has been ap- 
pointed by the director of the extension department, R. J. 
Baldwin, with Jack Rose, MSC director of home gardening, as 
chairman. 


(3) Working together, we propose to develop for Michi- 
gan, a realistic, permanent urban and rural home garden pro- 
gram, to be first tested and made specific in the Detroit area. 
We are further proposing to find ways and means for securing, 
at the earliest possible date, the services of urban horticultural 
agents. 


GREEN IS THE COLOR OF LEAVES 


bf daa in the British publication My Garden, Will 
Ingwersen remarks that green is the usual and accepted 
color of leaves—in all its multiplicity of varying shades and 
tones. It is a perfect foil for the brighter color of flowers. 
Without it the garden would be a gaudy palette of unbroken 
brilliance, tiring to the eyes, which would soon pine for the ease 
of a touch of restful green. 

How well we remember, stated Mr. Ingwersen, the irresisti- 
ble appeal of that super-perfect grass which faithfully appeared 
at each Chelsea Show and which was such a delight after feasting 
the eyes on the galaxies of color in the tents. To emerge from 
them with eyes still smarting from the effect of solid banks of 
color and to pause by this quiet, peaceful garden was a great joy. 


August, 1947 
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by diffusing liquid spray 
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ATOM-MIST spraying combines 
the new atomization principle 
with the use of the newer, more 
effective chemicals ... gives vir- 
tually 100% pest control. Kills 
insects before they eat. Com- 
plete infiltration of death-deal- 
ing ATOM-MIST spray assures 
thorough penetration of poison 
to tree areas heretofore impos- 
sible to reach. Ask for friendly 
advice or estimate. 
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Applying Nitrogen in Autumn 

CCORDING to Better Fruit, the time of applying nitrogen 

to the orchard makes a difference. Tests show that when 

put on a moderately heavy soil in the Fall most of it can be 

found in the soil in the Spring. After 10 inches of rain most 

of it is in the second foot of soil. After 20 inches of rain, most 

of it is found equally divided between the second and third foot 

zones. More rain means it is down still farther and much farther 
in light soil. 

Apple growers have found little evidence that the roots of 
apple trees take in nitrogen during the dormant season. There is 
apparently a little intake on light soils but none at all on fairly 
heavy ones. All through the growing season nitrogen keeps 
feeding into the tree; that put on in the Spring is only about 
half gone by July, since it does not sink as far into the soil as 
that applied in the Fall. 


DDT and Honeybees 


DT, properly applied, appears to have no lasting effect on 

honey bees in or near fields treated with this insecticide, 
according to United States Department of Agriculture’s ento- 
mologists. This is in contrast to arsenicals, use of which causes 
serious injury to bees and other pollinators. These conclusions 
came after the observation of bees near Texas cotton fields 
treated with 10 per cent DDT at the rate of 15 to 30 pounds 
per acre. The entrance to one hive was even dusted heavily with 


DDT on three occasions without any discernible injury to the © 


colony. 

Bee colonies in large California orange groves dusted heavily 
with DDT likewise showed no serious injury. DDT when 
first applied seems to even be slightly repellent to bees. When 
alfalfa was treated with DDT, bees stayed away for two or three 
days and then returned to the blossoms as though no insecticide 
had been applied. 


To Keep Water in a Pool 


UGH H. KENNEDY has written to the editor of Parks 
and Recreation to report on garden pool waterproofing as 
follows: 

I hold no brief for either manufacturer or product but I wish to 
here record that Thoroseal did the job with one coat and without the 
use of an eyedropper and apothecaries’ scales. Simply get the water 
into the material to form a paste—the hardest job with all water- 
proofing material—slap it on with a brush stiff enough to reach into 
the cracks and before it sets ‘‘glaze’’ it by brushing on water and 
smoothing slightly. 


Northern Versus Southern Fruit Trees 


PEAKING before the Massachusetts Fruit Growers Associa- 

tion J. K. Shaw answered the question as to what is the 
difference between northern and southern grown fruit trees. I 
do not think, stated Dr. Shaw, it makes much difference in 
hardiness. I mean New York, Ohio and Michigan trees as 
“northern grown,”’ and Eastern Shore of Maryland, Alabama 
or Tennessee as “‘southern grown.”’ There is no great difference 
in hardiness. Southern prices may be lower because of lower 
growing costs. Southern nurserymen get a bigger tree in one 
year than the northern men do. On the other hand, it is not well 
to ship trees too far. 

The ideal way to buy trees is to go to a nursery and pick 
them out. The southern trees are likely to be root-grafted. That 
old question has long been debated. Dr. Shaw does not think 
it makes any difference. The scion of a root graft is likely to be 
below the ground and on a vigorous variety it is likely to root. 
If full-sized trees are wanted that is not objectionable. 


Quack Grass Eradication 


OHN S. BAILEY has reported in Fruit Notes that last Sum- 

mer a series of plots, thickly covered with witch or quack 
gtass were sprayed with ammate or with atlacide, a commercial 
weed killer containing sodium chlorate and a deflagration agent. 
(Sodium chlorate is inflammable and becomes extremely so in 
contact with dry organic matter. It should, therefore, be used 
with great care unless mixed with some chemical called a de- 
flagration agent to reduce the fire hazard.) The sprays were 
applied on several different dates, at different concentrations 
and at different amounts per 100 square feet. 

It was found that both sprays were most effective when ap- 
plied about October 1. At this time either ammate applied at 
three-quarter pounds per gallon and one gallon per 100 square 
feet or atlacide applied at one and one-quarter pounds per gal- 
lon and one gallon per 100 square feet gave practically 100 per 
cent kill. Both materials were, also, injurious to nearby plants 
of other kinds. 


Ants ond Bees 


N THE course of a discussion of the enemies of the bee in The 

Garden Beautiful John Crompton states that the important 
thing for the bees is to keep away the single ants, the wandering 
scouts. If one of these gets inside and out again, others will 
come and soon there will be a regular column marching to and 
from the hive and with which the bees are unable to cope. They 
cannot sting these minute creatures, and it would make little 
difference if they could. They can only worry some of the ants 
and try to pull them away and, while doing this scores are 
marching past. 

It is not, as a rule, the bees’ fault. They keep the wandering 
scouts away from the front door but the ants are small and the 
modern hive is full of little crevices. It is through these that the 
columns go. Provided that no grass is allowed to touch the hive 
the scouts can be kept away by cups of water, paraffin under the 
hive legs or bands of sticky paper wrapped around them but 
once a real procession has started, the ants usually manage to 
fill in the one or bridge the other with their dead bodies. 


A Much Longed-for Chemical 


ECENTLY claims have been made for the effectiveness of 
IPC (isopropyl-N-phenyl carbamate) as a quack or witch 
grass killer. British scientists during the war found this sub- 
stance, which is in the class of hormone-like chemicals or plant- 
growth regulators, checks or kills some kinds of cereals, mem- 
bers of the grass family and that many broad-leaved plants are 
not injured by it. Researchers at the Plant Industry Station in 
Beltsville, Md., announce favorable results from its use on 
mature quack grass (with stolons or runners) and on quack 
grass seedlings. 

Experiments conducted at the station since 1945 show that 
well established first-year quack grass plants grown from seed 
and other quack grass plants developed from well established 
stolons were killed by applying IPC to the surface of the soil. 
The experimenters, J. W. Mitchell, P. C. Marth and L. W. 
Kephart, applied the chemical dry both outdoors and in the 
greenhouse at varying rates, from five to 60 pounds to the acre, 
using sand as a carrier. Even at the lowest rate of five pounds 
to the acre (in the greenhouse) the growth of shoots from 
stolons and of seedlings was completely checked. In six weeks 
after treatment outdoors at the rate of 10 pounds of IPC to the 
acre all growth was dead, not only the sprouts but the runners. 

So far, experience with this quack grass killer indicates the 
need for care as it will interfere with the growth of useful 
grasses for some time if the soil is dry. The experimenters warn 
that little is known so far about what effects may be produced 
by IPC on most broad-leaved plants. It is inactivated in moist 
soil, say the research men, at about the same rate as 2,4-D but 
so far little detailed knowledge has been built up on proper 
practices. 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





How can I prevent my soil from getting hard and cracking when 
dry? 

Add a two--or three-inch layer of sharp sand, gravel or small 
pieces of coal ashes and one of leaf mold, peat, manure or com- 
post and mix in thoroughly at least one spade deep. 

* * . . 

Is there any way to keep the water in my pool clear? 

Often the water will clear, if left alone. Flushing may only 
introduce alge, while chemicals are difficult when there are 
plants or fish. A pool properly balanced with scavengers will 
keep reasonably clean. However, quantities of leaves or similar 
material should be removed. 

* * * - 

How are black raspberry plants pruned? 


The old canes should be removed at ground level after the 
fruiting season passes. The new canes should be pinched upon 
reaching the height of 18 inches to promote the formation of 
side branches. These side branches should be shortened to less 
than a foot in length in Spring before growth starts. 

* * ~ . 

Is there any reason why gladioli should not be planted in the 
vegetable garden? 

The only possible objection to such a planting arrangement 
is that the yellow mosaic gladioli, if it be present, can seriously 
affect snap beans. 

* * * * 


Why do the new shoots on my grape ivy plant die after attaining 
a few inches in length? 
The roots of the plant have probably been killed by over- 
watering. 
* * . . 
When should a tree peony be transplanted? 


The woody peonies, like the herbaceous species, seem to re- 
act best to transplanting in late Summer or very early Autumn. 
. * * * 

How can soil for greenhouse purposes be freed of mushrooms? 

Fumigation with formaldehyde or one of the newer mate- 
rials while still in the open, should kill such fungi. To try to 
fumigate soil in an individual bench indoors, may prove harm- 
ful to other plants growing in the other parts of the greenhouse. 

. * * « 

What plant is suitable for planting as a green manure crop in 
early Spring? 

The usual custom is to plant oats or sometimes, oats and peas 
for such purposes. 

* . * 

What is the best season for transplanting the tall, perennial 
knotweed, Polygonum cuspidatum? 

The time is never. This plant grows far too fast to ever 
be permitted room in any garden. It is difficult to eradicate, as 
well. In fact, none of the current weed killing experiments has 
yet produced a satisfactory recommendation for killing this far 
too aggressive plant. 

* . * . 

How do I go about identifying the material in an unlabeled 
bag of leftover fertilizer? 

Send a sample to the nearest state agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. After the material is identified, put a label on the bag. 

* . . * 
Can camellias be grown outdoors in the North? 


There is evidence from several sources that some of the late- 
blooming varieties will live through northern Winters and grow 
fairly well in places where boxwood grows satisfactorily. 

* * . - 


Why are the seedlings which I am raising in vermiculite turning 
yellow and assuming a stunted aspect? 


They are probably starved. Water them with liquid fertilizer 
or transplant them into soil. 


August, 1947 
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Applying Nitrogen in Autumn 


CCORDING to Better Fruit, the time of applying nitrogen 

to the orchard makes a difference. Tests show that when 

put on a moderately heavy soil in the Fall most of it can be 

found in the soil in the Spring. After 10 inches of rain most 

of it is in the second foot of soil. After 20 inches of rain, most 

of it is found equally divided between the second and third foot 

zones. More rain means it is down still farther and much farther 
in light soil. 

Apple growers have found little evidence that the roots of 
apple trees take in nitrogen during the dormant season. There is 
apparently a little intake on light soils but none at all on fairly 
heavy ones. All through the growing season nitrogen keeps 
feeding into the tree; that put on in the Spring is only about 
half gone by July, since it does not sink as far into the soil as 
that applied in the Fall. 


DDT and Honeybees 


DT, properly applied, appears to have no lasting effect on 

honey bees in or near fields treated with this insecticide, 
according to United States Department of Agriculture’s ento- 
mologists. This is in contrast to arsenicals, use of which causes 
serious injury to bees and other pollinators. These conclusions 
came after the observation of bees near Texas cotton fields 
treated with 10 per cent DDT at the rate of 15 to 30 pounds 
per acre. The entrance to one hive was even dusted heavily with 


DDT on three occasions without any discernible injury to the © 


colony. 

Bee colonies in large California orange groves dusted heavily 
with DDT likewise showed no serious injury. DDT when 
first applied seems to even be slightly repellent to bees. When 
alfalfa was treated with DDT, bees stayed away for two or three 
days and then returned to the blossoms as though no insecticide 
had been applied. 


To Keep Water in a Pool 


UGH H. KENNEDY has written to the editor of Parks 
and Recreation to report on garden pool waterproofing as 
follows: 

I hold no brief for either manufacturer or product but I wish to 
here record that Thoroseal did the job with one coat and without the 
use of an eyedropper and apothecaries’ scales. Simply get the water 
into the material to form a paste—the hardest job with all water- 
proofing material—slap it on with a brush stiff enough to reach into 
the cracks and before it sets ‘‘glaze’’ it by brushing on water and 
smoothing slightly. 


Northern Versus Southern Fruit Trees 


PEAKING before the Massachusetts Fruit Growers Associa- 

tion J. K. Shaw answered the question as to what is the 
difference between northern and southern grown fruit trees. I 
do not think, stated Dr. Shaw, it makes much difference in 
hardiness. I mean New York, Ohio and Michigan trees as 
“northern grown,” and Eastern Shore of Maryland, Alabama 
or Tennessee as ‘‘southern grown.” There is no great difference 
in hardiness. Southern prices may be lower because of lower 
growing costs. Southern nurserymen get a bigger tree in one 
year than the northern men do. On the other hand, it is not well 
to ship trees too far. 

The ideal way to buy trees is to go to a nursery and pick 
them out. The southern trees are likely to be root-grafted. That 
old question has long been debated. Dr. Shaw does not think 
it makes any difference. The scion of a root graft is likely to be 
below the ground and on a vigorous variety it is likely to root. 
If full-sized trees are wanted that is not objectionable. 








Quack Grass Eradication 


OHN S. BAILEY has reported in Fruit Notes that last Sum- 

mer a series of plots, thickly covered with witch or quack 
grass were sprayed with ammate or with atlacide, a commercial 
weed killer containing sodium chlorate and a deflagration agent. 
(Sodium chlorate is inflammable and becomes extremely so in 
contact with dry organic matter. It should, therefore, be used 
with great care unless mixed with some chemical called a de- 
flagration agent to reduce the fire hazard.) The sprays were 
applied on several different dates, at different concentrations 
and at different amounts per 100 square feet. 

It was found that both sprays were most effective when ap- 
plied about October 1. At this time either ammate applied at 
three-quarter pounds per gallon and one gallon per 100 square 
feet or atlacide applied at one and one-quarter pounds per gal- 
lon and one gallon per 100 square feet gave practically 100 per 
cent kill. Both materials were, also, injurious to nearby plants 
of other kinds. 


Ants and Bees 


N THE course of a discussion of the enemies of the bee in The 

Garden Beautiful John Crompton states that the important 
thing for the bees is to keep away the single ants, the wandering 
scouts. If one of these gets inside and out again, others will 
come and soon there will be a regular column marching to and 
from the hive and with which the bees are unable to cope. They 
cannot sting these minute creatures, and it would make little 
difference if they could. They can only worry some of the ants 
and try to pull them away and, while doing this scores are 
marching past. 

It is not, as a rule, the bees’ fault. They keep the wandering 
scouts away from the front door but the ants are small and the 
modern hive is full of little crevices. It is through these that the 
columns go. Provided that no grass is allowed to touch the hive 
the scouts can be kept away by cups of water, paraffin under the 
hive legs or bands of sticky paper wrapped around them but 
once a real procession has started, the ants usually manage to 
fill in the one or bridge the other with their dead bodies. 


A Much Longed-for Chemical 


ECENTLY claims have been made for the effectiveness of 
IPC (isopropyl-N-phenyl carbamate) as a quack or witch 
grass killer. British scientists during the war found this sub- 
stance, which is in the class of hormone-like chemicals or plant- 
growth regulators, checks or kills some kinds of cereals, mem- 
bers of the grass family and that many broad-leaved plants are 
not injured by it. Researchers at the Plant Industry Station in 
Beltsville, Md., announce favorable results from its use on 
mature quack grass (with stolons or runners) and on quack 
grass seedlings. 

Experiments conducted at the station since 1945 show that 
well established first-year quack grass plants grown from seed 
and other quack grass plants developed from well established 
stolons were killed by applying IPC to the surface of the soil. 
The experimenters, J. W. Mitchell, P. C. Marth and L. W. 
Kephart, applied the chemical dry both outdoors and in the 
greenhouse at varying rates, from five to 60 pounds to the acre, 
using sand as a carrier. Even at the lowest rate of five pounds 
to the acre (in the greenhouse) the growth of shoots from 
stolons and of seedlings was completely checked. In six weeks 
after treatment outdoors at the rate of 10 pounds of IPC to the 
acre all growth was dead, not only the sprouts but the runners. 

So far, experience with this quack grass killer indicates the 
need for care as it will interfere with the growth of useful 
grasses for some time if the soil is dry. The experimenters warn 
that little is known so far about what effects may be produced 
by IPC on most broad-leaved plants. It is inactivated in moist 
soil, say the research men, at about the same rate as 2,4-D but 
so far little detailed knowledge has been built up on proper 
practices. 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


How can I prevent my soil from getting hard and cracking when 
dry? 

Add a two--or three-inch layer of sharp sand, gravel or small 
pieces of coal ashes and one of leaf mold, peat, manure or com- 
post and mix in thoroughly at least one spade deep. 

* * * * 





Is there any way to keep the water in my pool clear? 

Often the water will clear, if left alone. Flushing may only 
introduce alge, while chemicals are difficult when there are 
plants or fish. A pool properly balanced with scavengers will 
keep reasonably clean. However, quantities of leaves or similar 
material should be removed. 

* * * . 

How are black raspberry plants pruned? 


The old canes should be removed at ground level after the 
fruiting season passes. The new canes should be pinched upon 
reaching the height of 18 inches to promote the formation of 
side branches. These side branches should be shortened to less 
than a foot in length in Spring before growth starts. 

* * * * 

Is there any reason why gladioli should not be planted in the 
vegetable garden? 

The only possible objection to such a planting arrangement 
is that the yellow mosaic gladioli, if it be present, can seriously 
affect snap beans. 

. . + . 

Why do the new shoots on my grape ivy plant die after attaining 
a few inches in length? 

The roots of the plant have probably been killed by over- 
watering. 

* * * * 

When should a tree peony be transplanted? 


The woody peonies, like the herbaceous species, seem to re- 
act best to transplanting in late Summer or very early Autumn. 
* . ~ . 

How can soil for greenhouse purposes be freed of mushrooms? 

Fumigation with formaldehyde or one of the newer mate- 
rials while still in the open, should kill such fungi. To try to 
fumigate soil in an individual bench indoors, may prove harm- 
ful to other plants growing in the other parts of the greenhouse. 

+ + * * 

What plant is suitable for planting as a green manure crop in 
early Spring? 

The usual custom is to plant oats or sometimes, oats and peas 
for such purposes. 

* * * 

What is the best season for transplanting the tall, perennial 
knotweed, Polygonum cuspidatum? 

The time is never. This plant grows far too fast to ever 
be permitted room in any garden. It is difficult to eradicate, as 
well. In fact, none of the current weed killing experiments has 
yet produced a satisfactory recommendation for killing this far 
too aggressive plant. 

* * * - 

How do I go about identifying the material in an unlabeled 
bag of leftover fertilizer? 

Send a sample to the nearest state agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. After the material is identified, put a label on the bag. 

* * - * 
Can camellias be grown outdoors in the North? 


There is evidence from several sources that some of the late- 
blooming varieties will live through northern Winters and grow 
fairly well in places where boxwood grows satisfactorily. 

* * * + 


Why are the seedlings which I am raising in vermiculite turning 
yellow and assuming a stunted aspect? 


They are probably starved. Water them with liquid fertilizer 
or transplant them into soil. 
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ce Still not too late 


off to get your FREE 
copy of this... 


VALUABLE 
BULB and IRIS 


Wy; mh on AU, 


Guaranteed 














delivery of all 
bulbs for 


Eastern 
Planting 


... See the finest 


IRIS: LILIES- TULIPS 
DAFFODILS... in full colors 


SPECIAL 
RAINBOW TULIP 
COLLECTION 


EVERY COLOR IMAGINABLE 
REPRESENTED IN THIS GROUP 
* 

25 BULBS FOR . . . $ 2.95 
50 BULBS FOR . . . $ 4.95 
100 BULBS FOR . . . $ 8.95 
500 BULBS FOR . . . $40.00 


2 
ALL TOP SIZE BULBS 
THE FINEST COLLECTION 
OF TULIPS WE HAVE 
EVER OFFERED 


Meche FV eae Te 


OF CALIFORNIA 


“AMERICA’S SEED HEADQUARTERS” 
BOX 1115H 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Wilson Products for 
General Spraying in the Greenhouse, 
Nursery, Flower and Vegetable Garden 


EFFECTIVE! SAFE! ECONOMICAL! 
Wibsons 
0. K. PLANT SPRAY 


Particularly Recommended in Spraying 
Evergreens, Shrubs and Tender Flowering Plants 


ILSON’S O. K. Plant Spray justly enjoys the repu- 

tation of being invaluable as a general spray out- 
doors or in the greenhouse. Its action is two-fold. 
Primarily it kills by direct contact but additional 
toxicity is provided by the 
gassing effects of the penetra- 
tion fumes. 
When used as directed, Wil- 
son’s O. K. Plant Spray will 
not burn, discolor or other- 
wise damage the most tender 
foliage. When diluted with 
water it has an agreeable odor 
and does not require the addi- 
tion of a sticker or spreader. 
Forty years of experience, 
plus the highest quality raw 
material are your guarantee 
of the effectiveness and safety 


of Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray. 


thons VERSA-TOL 


A Double Acting, Powerful, Liquid Insecticide 
Combining D. D. T. with Rotenone 


This recently developed product has already proved its 
effectiveness as a spray to control both chewing and 
sucking insects in the Greenhouse, Nursery and Flower 
Garden. 

Versa-tol does not require the addition of any sticker or 
spreader—it comes to you, containing all ingredients 
necessary for effective results. 

In combatting hard to kill insects, use Versa-tol for the 
two-way control afforded by this powerful combination 
of Rotenone and D. D. T. 




































= @ For information and prices on these and other 
>a of Wilson’s Quality Products, address Dept. H-8 
yy = 


Cndrew ? 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Branches: W. Palm Beach, Florida; Glon Cove and White Pluins, New York 
Philadelphia, Pa 

































DAMAGE FROM DUSTING 


a to Wisconsin Horticulture, last year in New 
Jersey peach growers began to complain that a new blight 
had hit their orchards. Extension service orchardists investigated 
and found airplane dusting of nearby tomato and other fields 
was the cause. Damage was due to calcium arsenate and copper 
dust that had drifted into the orchards, both being harmful to 
peaches. 

Then peach growers started airplane dusting with sulfur to 
control brown rot. Some of the sulfur drifted into apple 
orchards. The trees were sprayed with Summer oil to control 
oe mite and the sulfur oil combination burned the leaves and 

ruit. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


a offers a first prize of $50 for the 
best 1946-47 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’’ The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count. A club with 
a small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1946 will not be permitted to make entries in 
the I 947 competition. Year books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or before 
October 1, 1947. 




















12 Double-Nose 


sumB0 King Alfred 
DAFFODIL BULBS 


Especially packed, post- $3 00 
paid, anywhere in U.S. * 
NOW ...for your own garden, or as a 
unique gift for your gardener friends... 
12 Jumbo, extra selected double-nose 
King Alfred Bulbs that should give you 
40 to 60 huge bright golden yellow flow- 
ers on two-foot stems. Hardy any- 
where, unexcelled for garden dis- 
plays or cut flowers. Ideal for forc- 
ing indoors to bloom in January or 
February. Delivered at right time 
for fall planting. 
Grown, graded and packed for you from our 


Complete own bulb farms in Washington and Oregon. 


cultural 


— | any 


TACOMA 1, / WASHINGTON \ 
Use this coupon to ORDER BULBS or request FREE BOOKLET 


which tells how to decorate for the Christmas Holidays 
by America’s largest shipper of evergreens. 


KIRK’S EVERGREENS Box 1586, HH, Tacoma 1, Wash. 














Enclosed find $______ for. dozen Jumbo King Alfred Daffodil bulbs 
Name os Please send 
A FREE book- 

_— let of Xmas dec- 
City. Zone State orating methods 
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Transplanting Peonies 


HERE is more leeway in transplanting 
peonies than many good gardeners 


suppose. They are generally supposed to 


resent being disturbed but I have moved 
large clumps of peonies in full bloom and 
they went right along without any bad 
results at all. I have transplanted peonies 
in early Spring and had them bloom the 
same year. I have moved peonies in bud 
and had them go right along as if nothing 
had happened to them but—and there is a 
very large but — these peonies were not 
divided. Also, the weather conditions 
were favorable, being cool and moist and 
the plants were out of the soil only a short 
time. Likewise, they were well watered 
when newly planted. 

But when peony clumps are divided, as 
they should be every few years, that is a 
different story. This job should be done in 
the Fall, when the peonies are almost dor- 
mant. Division is a big shock to the plants 
and it takes them a season or so to get re- 
established again but they do need division. 
Otherwise, the blooms become smaller and 
the soil becomes exhausted. When the 
temperatures are cool and moisture condi- 
tions favorable, a good deal more can be 
done in transplanting than most gardeners 
think. 

—H. Roy Mosnat. 
Belle Plaine, Iowa. 











‘NOW! HUMUS 
FROM COMPOST 
IN '/s USUAL TIME 


Great discovery cuts composting time 
from year or more to around 8 weeks 


There is no need, any longer, to wait 
and wait for your compost pile to “convert” 
to humus. Nor do you have to worry, any 
more, about the scarcity of manure. In 
about 8 weeks you can produce rich, 
black, fine humus from grass-cuttings, 
weeds, vegetable peelings, coffee grounds, 

earings of beds and borders, any com- 
Posting material. 

A formula of herbal activators dis- 
covered abroad cuts the time of Nature’s 
slow process and saves the usual turnin 
of a heap. It is a powder that, mixed wi 
water, turns compost heaps to humus in 
miracle time. Directions with every order. 

out and mail coupon below; money 
back if not satisfied. You can get this 
product only from us. 





The Great Valley Mills 
Box 2062, Paol,, Pa. 


Please send me the items checked; my 
remittance is enclosed. 


©) Packet, “Q.R.” Compost Herbal 
Activator, enough for 4 heaps up to 
6 feet square, $1.00. 

0 Booklet (92 pp.) “Quick-Return 
Method of Compost Making,” by 


Maye E. Bruce, most int i 
helptal Son Ost interesting and 


NAME 








(Please print plainly) 
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Save Your Benches 


oL 
Treat the Wood with cupRino! 


Now, when the greenhouse is empty, treat all the bench timber—all the 
wood work—with Cuprinol. Applied by brush or spray, Cuprinol gives 
lasting protection against rot and insect attack. Use 
Cuprinol wherever rot damages wood—on flats, stakes, 
cold frames, slat screens. It is non-toxic, and Cuprinol 
treated wood is completely harmless to seeds and 
plants. From Florist Supply Houses, or write for infor- 


CUPRINOL, Division of Darworth, Inc. 


Boston 9, Massachusetts 




















Sensational New 


PARROT TULIPS 


New types and colors in superfine Holland-grown 


bulbs. 


Opal Queen: Exquisite opalescent blue. 3 for 55c; 


12 for $2.00. 


Sunshine: Pure glistening golden yellow. 3 for 75c; 


12 for $2.75. 


Therese: Soft scarlet, rosy red inside. 3 for 55c; 12 


for $2.00. 


Fantasy: Pink feathered with green. A favorite. 3 


for 45c; 12 for $1.60. 


Special Collection Offer 


1 bulb each of the 4 varieties above 75c; 3 each of 4 
(12 bulbs) $2.10; 12 each of 4 (48 bulbs) $8.00; postpaid. 


A BARGAIN IN CROCUS 


Five favorite colors: White, Blue Striped, Light Blue, Dark Blue, Yellow. Each 
color labeled. 6 each of 5 colors (30 bulbs) for $1.00; 12 each (60 bulbs) for $1.90; 


25 each (125 bulbs) for $3.50. 


Special Crocus Mixture: 25 for 50c; 100 for $1.90; 1000 for $16. All postpaid. 
Write for our beautiful new Bulb Catalog in full color. Many big values in choice bulbs. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS., Inc. 


Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 


Dept. 445 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
NEW NAMED 


HOLLY 


EARLE DILATUSH, 
Holly Specialist 


Rt. 25 (near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 
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BUCKWHEAT HULL MULCH 
Clean, odorless. easy to 
use. 200 lbs. $5; 500 Ibs. 
$10.50; 1000 lbs. $19—all 
f.o.b. Folder FREE. 
LARROWE MILLS INC. 







OVAVAIP GLUED 


Protect Your Plants with 


Box 5 Cohocton, N. Y. ¥ 
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Beautiful Color 


Schling’s beautiful color 
catalog offers all types of 
bulbs for Fall planting. 


them in Schling’s catalog. 








Madsh 


A Special Offer on the finest bulbs from Europe since 
the war. Limited quantity. Order at once to get the 
best bulbs obtainable. Delivery late August and 
September. Strong, disease-free bulbs, absolutely 
hardy. This is a genuine opportunity to get this fine 
strain of majestic white lilies. 


3 for $1.85; 12 for $7.25; 100 for $55.00; postpaid. 


Catalog Free A gem for the autumn garden. Lovely lavender-blue 
blossoms with orange zone at base. Plant in August or 
September for bloom this fall and every fall there- 
after. Several blossoms from each bulb. 


Many favorite species 'op quality bulbs: 12 for $1; 100 for $7.25; postpaid. 


are scarce but you'll see NGA SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 
Write for your freecopy. 612 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


$ Lovely 





onna Lilies 


Imported from France 





Autumn-Flowering Crocus 


CROCUS ZONATUS 


























Mexico, Canada and Alaska. 


Next year we will have grown and sold Peonies for 80 years. Peonies, Iris, Phlox, 
For 40 years they have been one of our main specialties. Our Asters, and other hardy 
list covers almost every desirable variety. Our roots are han- perennials. 

dled by men of long experience and will more than please you. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, 


We have specialized in French Lilacs for 
over 30 years and now have in our 
fields a stock of over 100,000 of 
these beautiful shrubs which can- 
not be surpassed anywhere in the 
world. Our stock covers almost everv 
first-class variety to date. This spring OWN ROOTS 
Brand Lilacs went into every state as well as 


PLANT BEAUTY THIS FALL! 


" 

DESCRIPTIVE ' 

BRAND'S GORGEOUS PEONIES CATALOG f 
V 















GROWN ON 





SEND FOR OUR 


It lists the best of Lilacs, 

















142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
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¥ IMPORTED RARE BULBS 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
VAN TUBERGEN BULBS 


New, unusual Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Daffodils and many 
others. Largest listing of 
Tulip and Crocus species. 
Buy direct fre. origina- 
tors. Many avaiiable only 
through us. 






WRITE FOR FREE . 
Temdelhe) Ma Gr leelcll| a ~- Sahil 


THE BARNES 
IMPORTERS 














7 Lockport 2, N. Y. 








Your Own ODORLESS 
FERTILIZER FACTORY 


Now you can compost—make RICH 
SOIL-BUILDER—in a tiny backyard, 
even in your basement, from garbage, 








AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Large size, ever blooming and very beautiful. Full 
of flowers, buds and leaves. Your choice of ‘Blue 


leaves, other waste! .... in 2 to Boy,”” “Pink Beauty” or ‘‘White Lady.’ Sent for 
‘ weeks! No .Y No — woe $1.50 C.O.D. plus postal charges, 2 for $2.50 or 3 for 
Conpeereh ‘ennui oe at $3.75. Cash orders—we pay postage. Return at once 
built or build from plans) and low-cost activator— for refund if as t pleased. Given with orders of $2.50 
ACTIVO. Solves disposal problems. or more: ‘Million Dollar’ Mystery Bloom Peony, 

Send today for amazing details. No obligation. $1 value. OWEN NURSERY, Dept. 9V1, Bloomington, 
MACLEAN PROCESS, Bridgeton 3, Indiana. Clip this 
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[NEW BOOKS | 


May Be Obtained Through Horticul- 
ture’s Book Department 














Exotic Fruits 

Fifty Tropical Fruits of Nassau. By 
Kendal and Julia Morton. Coral Gables, 
Fla.: Text House. $3.50 

Although this richly illustrated descrip- 
tion of the exotic and indigenous fruits to 
be found in the gardens and markets of the 
Bahamas would seem by its title to be lim- 
ited to those little islands off the Florida 
coast, actually the book covers the fruits 
which are commonly enjoyed in southern 
Florida, Cuba and all through the West 
Indies and Central America. Usually, such 
an informative text is written in a dull and 
dusty manner and bewildering to the lay 
reader. However, one need not be a bota- 
nist to profit by these pages. The 55 large 
photographs and the friendly little ‘‘pro- 
files’ introduce each fruit adequately and 
pleasantly. In a preface, Dr. David Fair- 
child hails the book as being useful to 
people who ‘“‘wish to broaden their out- 
look on the world and take in something 
more than generalities about the glories of 
the tropics.”’ 


Chrysanthemum Culture 


Chrysanthemums for Pleasure. By Er- 
nest L. and Aleita H. Scott. Bogota, N. J.: 
Published by the authors. Paper covers, 
$2.50. 

The Scotts of chrysanthemum-growing 
fame have assembled answers to the many 
questions asked by visitors to their garden. 
The result is a book of 100 pages explain- 
ing the methods by which chrysanthe- 
mums are grown. The authors have, in 
addition, provided numerous drawings to 
illustrate complex matters of technique. 

For convenience the book is divided 
into two parts. Part I treats those aspects 
of chrysanthemum culture that are of gen- 
eral interest. Part II contains additional 
information for those persons who wish to 
specialize in one way or another. 





WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 











ft. sash. Complete with garden frames. 
Finest quality, reasonably priced. Also 
H electric hotbed soil heating cable. Write 


: Baty 2 by 4 it. Zephyr and Standard 3 by 


for illustrated folder with helpful planting 
chart. 


MCCocococo 











Lord & Burnham 
Irvington, N. Y. 
Hi =A 
COCOCUICUICOCOCOCOCOCo 
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ROSE BUGS AND BLIGHTS 


(From page 363) 


hand, will damage leaves and flowers if 
used during periods of high temperatures. 

A fermate spray (one ounce in four gal- 
lons of water) or a 10 per cent dust (one 
part fermate in nine parts of talc) will con- 
trol blackspot. If mildew and mites are 
also present, it will be necessary to add 
sulfur to this mixture. 

Recent tests show that the best com- 
bination to use both early and late in the 
season is a fermate-sulfur mixture: Two 
level teaspoonfuls of fermate and two 
tablespoonfuls of wettable sulfur in a gal- 
lon of water. During the Summer months 
when the temperatures are high and there 
is danger of burning, the sulfur should be 
left out of this mixture. The use of fer- 
mate alone in water or one part of fermate 
and nine of talc as a dust, is recommended 
for the Summer period. If fermate is un- 
available, the material known as zerlate 
might well be substituted. 

Of even more recent introduction is 
phygon, a powerful fungicide with a 
chemical formula similar to that of vita- 
mine K. Recently introduced, it is not yet 
thoroughly tested. 

The average rose grower is interested in 
an all-purpose dust or spray — one that 
will control insect pests and fungus para- 
sites at one blow. Although this is not yet 
possible, there are a number of ready- 
mixed dusts and sprays that will control 
mildew and blackspot and most chewing 
and some sucking insects. 

The ingredients for preparing three 
gallons of a combination spray are: 


Spreader (Dreft) ... 1 teaspoonful 
Fermate..........3  tablespoonfuls 
DDT (50% wettable) 1144 tablespoonfuls 
Wettable sulfur .... 144 tablespoonfuls 
This is made up as follows: 

First dissolve the spreader in the three 
gallons of water. Draw off about a pint of 
this mixture into a quart jar, add the fer- 
mate, DDT and sulfur and shake vigor- 
ously until all the powders are thoroughly 
wet. Then pour the mixture back into the 
three gallons of water and spreader com- 
bination, and the spray is ready for use. 


FOUR RULES TO OBSERVE 


Four cardinal principles should govern 
any successful pest control program. 

1. Timeliness — The spray or dust 
must be on the plants before the start of 
rainy periods in order.to act as a protective 
barrier against the fungus parasites. 

2. Thoroughness — All parts that are 
subject to attack, especially the under sides 
of the leaves, must be thoroughly covered 
with the fungicide or insecticide. 

3. Good equipment — The right kind 
of spray tank or dust gun must be available 
—and this does not mean a watering can 
or a loosely woven bag. 

4. Proper raterial—The type of fun- 
gus parasite or insect pest must be known 
before the correct fungicide or insecticide 
can be applied. 
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Make Your Sprinkling Sparkle With 
GOO GOO THE DUCK! 


Special for the Month of August, Save More Than 50% Act Now! 


This new, exciting, efficient watering device is 
leakproof, made of all brass for durable lasting 
performance. GOO GOO revolves her head and 
forms a fountain which comes down in a gentle, 
misty shower, from a 4 foot spread, ideal for 
flowers, up to 40 feet or more for lawns. Really 
does a superlative job of watering your lawn or 
garden. White wrinkle baked enamel, feather- 
like finish. Size of domestic duck: 1444” long, 
91,” tall, 6” wide. Not a toy, but a necessary, en- 
joyable part of your garden. Must be seen in 
operation to be appreciated. Real enjoyment for 
the Kiddies and grown-ups as well. They are not 
on display. Sold direct from maker. MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE. Formerly $26.00, for the 
month of August only at $12.95. C. O. D. or 
express prepaid for cash with order. Write for 


circular. 
THE JURGEN COMPANY 


4877 North Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 





Dept. 16 








During January to May 1948, OUR SILVER JUBILEE YEAR, our 
Mr. Sven van Zonneveld will be delighted to give talks to Garden Clubs, 
illustrated with colored slides, on the subject, “Bulbgrowing in Holland.” 
Contact us and make a date for your Club through writing to our Holland 


offices at once. 


Our illustrated catalogue “Holland Bulbs for Discriminating Ama- 
teurs,” 1947 edition, listing an extremely wide variety of all spring-flower- 
ing bulbs, is yours for the asking. 


Write by Airmail to avoid unnecessary delay. 


THE JOHN H. VAN ZONNEVELD Comp. 


Summerfield Bulb Farms Vogelenzang, Holland 











NEW COMPLETE BULB CATALOG 


Send for your FREE copy today! 


This attractively illustrated catalog is for 
you, if you are interested in high quality 
and distinctive bulbs. 


FALL PLANTING 
MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 


518 MARKET ST., PHILA. (5) LO 3-5620 





MICHELL'S 


FOR SUCCESSFUL 


CLIP and MAIL NOW 























De Jager feos BULBS 


TULIPS 
RENOWNED boyz THE WORLD NARCISSI 
for their CINTH 
PACKED FOR YOU IN HOLLAND HYA S 
Delivered FREE in the U. S. A. No import formalities LILIES ; CROCUS 
stg CHIONODOXA 
P. de Jager & Sous Eat. 1870 —— 
FLOWER - BULB SPECIALISTS SNOWDROPS 
HEILOO - HOLLAND and other Miscellaneous 
Write now to New York Office for 1947 FREE Catalog | bulbs, — — 
National N. Y. Packing & Shipping Co., Inc. | '?¢ 2nd latest Novelties 
327 West 36th Street Now Vesk 26,8. ¥. Le ee 
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PROTECT 


LAWN -—-TURF—-GREENS 


from destructive Dollar 
Spot - Brown Patch . 
Copper Spot 


WITH 


PURATURF 


@ Years of experimentation have dem- 
onstrated the value of PURATURF 
as an effective turf fungicide. Keep 
your lawn and turf in a good, healthy 
condition by using PURATURF regu- 
larly. It will pay you big dividends 
by saving time, labor, and money. 


EASY TO USE! This extremely effec- 
tive organic turf fungicide mixes easily 
with water. No special equipment is 
necessary for application. Simply mix 
with the required amount of water, 
stir, and apply as directed. Send for 
complete details today. 


CRABGRASS CONTROL 


Puraturf demonstrates selective crab- 
grass control. In a series of tests 
conducted last season under the super- 
vision of a leading Agricultural Insti- 
tution Puraturf effectively prevented 
crabgrass growth without harm to 
surrounding grasses. 


Puraturf applied to lawns, fine grasses 
and turf in accordance with instruc- 
tions starting in early spring will 
eliminate unsightly and troublesome 
crabgrass as well as diseased grass con- 
ditions. Try this new method of crab- 
grass and disease control. If your 
dealer can’t supply you direct, write 
us giving his name. 


Distributed by 
NIAGARA SPRAYER AND CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Middleport, New York 


Manufactured by 
GALLOWHUR CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 





Eat the Garnish 


ARSLEY, the little old weed that has 

only garnished the turkey for a century 
is coming into its own. It is coming by 
way of the alphabet for one small sprig 
will give the body all it needs of vitamin 
A for a day, four times the value of 
spinach. 

Think of the relief for mothers. No 
more picking over a dish-pan full of spin- 
ach—which takes four waters. No more 
the eternal table wrangle, “Jimmie, eat 
your spinach!’’ Just give him a sprig of 
parsley from the meat dish. 

For individuals over 40 years of age 
parsley is particularly good. We are rather 
set in our dietary habits by that time. As 
“‘middle-age-spread’’ stares us in the face 
we try to avoid too much milk, butter 
and eggs. These foods are very rich in vita- 
min A. 

One tablespoon of cod liver oil will give 
this needed daily dosage but one sprig of 
parsley will give 4,000 units. If you do 
not like to chew sprigs, a teaspoon of 
parsley grated over an egg, a dish of soup, 
a potato or a salad will do the trick. 

A famous flight surgeon now tells all his 
pilots over 35, ‘‘Do not throw away the 
garnish, much better throw away the fish 
or the omelet and eat the parsley.” 

—Eleanore D. Greene. 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Critical Temperatures 


ESTS by the United States Weather 

Bureau on frost damage to fruit trees 
indicate that apples, peaches, pears and 
plums can withstand surprisingly low tem- 
peratures when it is considered that the 
freezing point of water is 32. The point 
at which buds that are closed but showing 
color begin to suffer is 25——save for cher- 
ries, where it is 28. When in full bloom, 
the danger point for all is 27—-save for 
peaches, where it is 28. 

Small green fruits, however, are more 
sensitive. Damage starts with apples at 29 
degrees and with the other fruits men- 
tioned at 30. Grapes, incidentally, are even 
more sensitive. Buds begin to suffer at 30, 
flowers at 31. 


ANTS in sou PLANTS? 


Complete Control Assured 
with 


ANT-=““X°- JELLY 


Squeeze about one-quarter inch of Ant- 
“X”-Jelly on top of several ant hills. One 
dosage usually sufficient to effect complete 
extermination of a colony. 


Garden Size Tube 35c, Estate Size $1.00 
Postpaid 





Illustrated Catalog Free on Request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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POT GROWN PLANTS 
caves you a Year! 


Breck’s famous POT GROWN plants are strong, 
healthy, well-rooted, in own ball of moist soil. You 
can transfer to the garden without loss or set-back. 
They establish themselves before winter and yield 
a bumper crop of big, luscious, red-ripe berries next 
June in your own backyard. 
EARLY: Midland, Dorsett, Howard 17 
8 June MIDSEASON: Catskill, Dunlap, Fairfax 
Varieties: 





LATE: Chesapeake, Big Joe, Starbright 
50 plants for $5.25; 100 for $9.75 





EARING (June and Fall) 
Streamliner, Gem or Mastodon 
50 plants for $6.50; 100 for $12.50 


% SPECIAL OFFER x 
HOME GARDEN PATCH 


2 | wees ter sort $ 
t 
“ad erbearing sor 5 .75 








Good stock is scarce. Order right now with 
remittance. Shipment up to Sept. 10 by 
Railway Express only, charges collect. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 


Planting guide mailed with your order 
acknowledgment. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’S 


348 Breck Bidg., BOSTON 9, Mass. 





~waw GRASS 
NEW LAWN 

If you want a “show place” lawn just write us 
and receive FREE information about DRUM- 
CLIFF Lawn Grass Seed—How to have a better 
lawn at lower cost—how a thick, heavy turf of 
deep-rooted perennial grass inhibits weeds and 
crabgrass. 

Early Autumn is the ideal time to improve your 
lawn with DRUMCLIFF seed mixtures which 
contain the amazing new certified 


ILLAHEE CREEPING FESCUE 


Supply limited ; not sold in stores. We ship direct 
to you with full information for planting and 
care. Write TODAY if you live north of the Oaro- 
linas. No obligation; a postal card will do. 

The DRUMCLIFF COMPANY 
DEPT. 260 TOWSON 4, MARYLAND 














\AFFODILS 


D Write for our 
1947 illustrated catalogue 
featuring the best new British, 
Dutch, Australian, and Ameri- 
can Daffodils including some of 
our own introductions. Or send 
25c¢ for our 1946 color catalogue 
—, — information of inter- 
est to fanciers. Only a limited 
number of these lett. 


1976. MUTSCA 


CANBY, OREGON 


HORTICULTURE 














“Biennial” Annuals 
N OUR garden | find that many annuals BU LBS FOR FALL 


seed themselves. We take these seedlings We are pleased to offer for 


up in a box with some soil left on them . 
and set them in a shady spot the day the Fall an exceptionally fine selec- 


garden is being prepared for planting. By tion of Liliums, Tulips, Nar- 





putting a little water into each hole when Cissi, Hyacinths, Crocus, Scilla, 
resetting them bachelor buttons give earlier Chionodoxa, Muscari, Galan- 
ence the ones planted from seed | | thus, Eranthis, Fritillaria, Iris, 
r. “— : P 
DARWIN TULIPS If the bed of petunias is given a coat of Lycoris, Colchicum, Camassia, 
HOLLAND IMPORTS manure for protection each Fall after the Veltheimia, _Ixiolirion, Ama- 
TF ground freezes and raked in carefully the ryllis, Freesia, Leucojum and 
Raut of teles — © vest ottention following Spring before the plants wake many other bulbs. 
winner! up, there are many plants present, making 


Our new catalogue has met 
Thrilling shades ot: a beautiful bed of “‘biennials’’ from an- 8 





+ Feryfed bation white | | als with a delay in printing, but 
* Glowing Ye ° jestic Pur . . . . 
© Cheery Pink Also many biennials seem like peren- will soon be available for dis- 
Any of the above single colors nials, especially the foxgloves. When they tribution. Your request for 
12 for $1.10 100 for $8.00 ; ; 
pice. seed themselves, I tuck a very little excel- same will be filled as promptly 
5 bulbs each of above $ colors: sior beneath the lower leaves. If this is as possible. 
ay... done, it saves the plants, for they rot if 
entices | | they are kept wet by thesmow. | | WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
nial el I like to have a row of gay blooms in Norman T. Craig, Successor 
= our vegetable garden. Foxgloves like some WEYMOUTH MASS 
a byt a shade and do well in a border with other ’ 
DEPT. AB flowers in front of them. The spots on Tel. Weymouth 1110 


pink, white and rose ‘“‘gloves’’ are very 
attractive. Chinese forget-me-nots, baby’s- 
breath and sweet white alyssum I use with 


sweet peas. AUTEN PEONIES 


NAME n AE SSR oe eee Annual poppies of many shades and the 
Orientals are so vivid they need to be on | | T2¢,225 Auten Originations are now 























































ADDRESS ” =< ae _ . as including many of the world’s finest Peonies. 
the side by themselves. They are outstanding for potions, untading eds 
— in all types, for the finest Japs, the finest singles, 
mit SUMAN oo cee Mrs. Walton Greene. for late sure blooming doubles, for rose fragrant 
Ludlow, Vt. doubles, for sensational early Hybrids surpass- 
ing the reds of the common Albiflora species. 
Also new “orchid” shades. The result of 31 
years of breeding, many of the choicest are now 
LUXURIANT PERSONALIZE priced at 75 cents to $3.00 each. 
: : Free Catalogue, the Auten Mints dnote’ oe 
your easy selection. Also standard kinds and a 
E FA L L G A R D E N S page of valuable cultural directions. Send today. 
Rich, luxuriant and colorful fall 
gardens will be yours when your This Delightful EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 
, soil is nourished with ARROW Way! Princeville Illinois 
it PEAT MOSS—binds sandy soils, | y 
: owt _— heavy soils more } rite your friends on note por personalized by a 
. istinctive picture of your home, garden, child, or GIANT 
4 ARROW PEAT MOSS is ideal for pet. Make your correspondence more fascinating, é nr, 
2 fall plantings of lawns, trees, more eagerly read . . . stimulate prompt, cordial NE LG 
j shrubs, bulbs, etc., also mulch- replies. Just send negative or good print. We print Aur = } Fay 
ui ing. Clean, well-graded, absorb- picture on upper left corner, with or without your & ices jens tremaets, . : 
f ent, packed in large machine-, initiale, as desired. Sheet 34 x 4 in. when folded, 2 ages —y- oe 4 OF (8 \ 
pressed, moisture-proof bales. 0 -¥ tee — a yy yee addi- bi-colors, mixed.Guaranteed 
ional if initials are printed. t 4.75 today! al, aid: . 
Order from your dealer or write — — Satisfaction queashend or a ond Soniceasert? Bui Sais 100 wal oda‘ ' 
ack. i « i i 8 = , ete. 
NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT CIC ssse srad maga print with check 2 wesks | | Pullbai Book Free Rate Sonos 
122-P Chambers St., TIFFT, 12 Ti 133 Building .. 133 Burpee Building 
New York 7, N.Y. FFT, 12 Tift Road, Dover, N.H. | | Phusdskniasz.Per % ‘clinton, lows 























ARROW PEAT MOSS VIVO! 

















PRODUCT OF CANADA | 
VIVO, a new fertilizer in concentrated form, is probably the most powerful and efficient 
stimulant to plant growth ever devised. A single level teaspoonful in a gallon of water, applied 
at intervals of two weeks or so, is all that is required to produce luxuriant growth, whether 
OUR WASHINGTON COLLECTION |] *>""" “House Plants 
6 Plants for $5.00 arden Flowers 
s for $ Vegetables 
Elsa Sass, Grace Mohr, Morocco Lawns 
Rose, Prince of Orange, White Shrubbery 
Goddess, Blue Spire. or Trees 
and a single package costing $1.00, makes a hundred gallons of this amazing plant food. Even 
SABLE, Deep blue-black violet. in the hot. dry days of summer, when ordinary fertilizers may do harm. VIVO can be used 
: with certainty of its benefit to all growing things. 
| $1.50 each, 3 for $3.75 Order VIVO from your dealer today! If he has not yet received his stock of VIVO, send us 
Write for new Iris Catalog the dollar and we will mail a package to you at once. 
ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, Carlisle Pa. 
WARNER IRIS GARDENS Makers also of the famous ADOO, which converts field and garden wastes into rich organic 
Dept. H Grandview, Washington plant food. Booklet, “The Life of the Soil”-—FREE. 
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ROS + AND PERENNIAL 
IG 48-page CATALOG shows— 
in natural colors—newest and 
most popular roses, perennials. 
85 leading roses pictured, in- 
cluding 6 new patented varieties. 
Most glorious array in years! All 
strictly topmost grade, 2-year, 
Northern field-grown plants 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE AND 
BLOOM. Catalog gives valuable 
garden hints; helps your plan- 
ning; shows how to save money 
through group purchases. Re- 
member: FALL IS THE TIME TO PLANT ROSES 


AND PERENNIALS for bigger, earlier blooms next 
Spring! Mail coupon today. 


= Jackson & Perkins Co. “orid’s Larcest == 
p4* Rose Lane, Newark, New YORK 
Send FREE, when off press, New ROSE Catalog. | 


a veers 











PEONIES - EVERGREENS 


for September planting. Select 
the varieties you wish and we 
will send to you at the proper 
time freshly dug plants. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 











OREGON GROWN 


(Madonna Lily, Arctic Strain) 


Splendid New Race Of This 
Beautiful Garden Lily 


Science and man’s patience in 
selection produce a new race of 
an old garden flower. 

By careful breeding, a magnifi- 
cent plant has emerged. Tall, 
straight stems and larger, finer 
flowers on plants of astounding 
vigor. Botrytis resistance makes 
this a sure garden success. 
Freely produced seed gives you 
the opportunity to play with 
further hybridizing. 

August Delivery Only 
Each $1.25 3 for $3.25 





HELENE BOLL 


“May I thank you again for gn evening that was 
most enjoyable! The only thing that limited the audi- 
ence was the size of the room. But even if the room 
had been larger, there would have been standing 
room only, for your lecture was a real success. I 
liked the way you emphasized the dominant points 
in gardening, “color, composition and design,’ it re- 
mained clear and distinct in our minds, and will be 
especially helpful for those contemplating new gar- 
dens, or revamping old ones. Please accept our 
warmest thanks for a buoyant, happy, helpful 
evening.” 
Susie G. Lynch, Acting President, 
Berkshire Garden Center. 


271 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., Ken. 9239 





New Lily Society 
OSTON has scored another first in its 
long history of encouraging horticul- 
ture. Wednesday, July 9, the North 
American Lily Society came into being at 
Horticultural Hall. 

Founded upon the firm footing of the 
Lily Committee of the American Horti- 
cultural Society, it has already set a course 
which shows promise of great contribu- 
tions to the advancement of horticulture. 
The new organization will continue to be 
associated with the American Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The officers for the coming year are as 
follows: President, Dr. L. H. MacDaniels 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; vice- 
president, Dr. E. F. Palmer of the Do- 
minion Experiment Station, Vineland Sta- 
tion, Ont.; secretary, Dr. Norma E. Pfeif- 
fer of Boyce Thompson Institute, Yon- 
kers, N. Y.; treasurer, Dr. Philip Brierly 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Beltsville, 
Md. The trustees are: Alan MacNeil, 
North Springfield, Vt.; Prof. Victor H. 
Ries, Columbus, Ohio; Jan de Graff, 
Sandy, Ore.; Dr. Albert M. Volmer, San 
Francisco, Calif.; and Dr. S. A. Emswel- 
ler, Beltsville, Md. 

The exhibition which was put on in co- 
operation with the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society was the finest lily show 
ever put on in Boston. Not only were 
many new hybrids such as Dunkirk and 
the Canadian variety, Helen Carroll, 
shown for the first time but many came 
from great distances, some from as far 
away as Oregon. 


Dr. Arthur Graves Retires 


R. ARTHUR H. GRAVES, widely 

known for his work in breeding dis- 
ease-resistant chestnut trees, has retired 
after 26 years as Curator of Public Instruc- 
tion at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
During the period of Dr. Graves’ service 
at the Botanic garden he emphasized the 
importance of outdoor instruction in plant 
life. 


TREE WORK 
Pruning Spraying 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
ASP. 4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 




















— 
GRO-QUICK ‘sis heater SS 
=\s 


~~ 
Seed UPIN 30 HRS. TRANSPLANT 2 WKS. Sooe py — 
Vv 





—S 
racemes Tae we EY SN / 
ie SO! eatin abdie for S 
cold frames, plant benches. Testimonials 
plans, instructions mailed FREE. JR. CABLE Li 
with AIR THERMOSTAT for 20 sq. ft.#5.35. SR. tl, 
CABLE with AIR THERMOSTAT for 40 sq.ft.46.95. 
PREPAID DIRECT or YOUR DEALER 


GRO-QUICK 958 w.nuron st, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


HARDY EX OTIC PLANTS 


HYBRID CLIVIA—Fine blooming size plants .. 
AGAPANTHUS orientalis, 2 year seedlings ea. 
CHLOROPHYTUM elatum, Walking Plant novelty .35 
CEROPEGIA woodii, umbrella flowers . we 
BILLBERGIA nutans ea. 25¢; rubro-cynea .. 
EPIPHYLLUM, any color $1.00; Cuttings . Z 
BRUNSVIGIA rosea, pink Amaryllis. L. bulbs ea. .25 
Prepaid, Free lists. 








PERC F. ASH—1215 N. Nopal, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Pitzonka’s PANSIES 


Try our fine strains in your rock 
garden, border, or window box. 
They will continually delight 
you with their rich velvety 
flowers. 

Order our PRIZE SEED MIX- 

TURE today! 

A truly prize collection of rare 
dark colors that are sure to be 
admired by all who see them! 

1 Pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.25; 1/16 oz. $2.00 

Send for our FREE PANSY BOOKLET 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 387A Bristol, Pa. 














CALIFORNIA GIANTS 


A glorious sight—these zinnias—not only 
are they exceptional in size—immense 
double flowers 5 to 6 inches across, but 
in an array of crimson, golden orange, 
rose, and apricot. Plants 3 to 4 feet tali— 
long stemmed and beautiful in the garden 
—long lasting and radiant in bouquets. 
There is only a limited supply of Giant 
seed. Send $1 NOW for a big, generous 
package. 


WALLACE HEBBERD « SEEDS 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 








SPECIAL IRIS ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in announcing the purchase 
of the well-known Grant Iris Collection of 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Dr. Henry Lee Grant was noted for his abil- 
ity to pick winners in iris, and he was meticu- 
lous to select only the best for introduction. 

We also take pride in the fact that we shall 
introduce Mr. Clint McDade’s new day lilies 
and iris. 

Although Mr. McDade has extensive orchid 
interests both in the United States and Eng- 
land, he has been hybridizing iris and day lilies 
for twenty years. 


Please write for catalog. 


LAUREL GLEN NURSERY 
Signal Mountain Tennessee 








{sk your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
ImMpgZSOAP 
PASPRAY 


I 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 


HORTICULTURE 
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Prize- Winning Flowers 


Plant 
ie. [RIS 
Grown 
ROSE FESTIVAL 
Outstanding rose-pink 
self 
Each $5.00, 3 for $12.50 
ROYAL SCOT 
Burgundy red plicata 
Each $5.00, 3 for $12.50 
BROWN THRASHER 


Finest two tone brown 
Each $7.50, 3 for $18.75 





= Send for new catalog illustrated 
| = in color listing the finest iris for 
== Spring and Fall blooms. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS "=4¥=70" 


OREGON 
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Greenhouse $370.00 


Comes in sections for easy assembly with 
bolts and screws. 10 x 10 ft. Orlyt shown, 
is all ready to put up on foundation pre- 
pared by you. Your house heating system 
may be extended for the greenhouse. 
Other Orlyt models from $158. 

Write for Catalog. 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY 
Irvington 67, N. Y. Des Plaines 67, Ill. 


ial he PRE-ASSEMBLED 


GREENHOUSE 
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THE NEWEST DAFFODILS 
Hermitage Gardens originations are the newest 
and best American grown Daffodils. Most of 
them, as well as many other novelties and 
popular varieties, are listed at moderate prices 
in descriptive catalog mailed on request. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 


Rockville R. F. D, 4 


Maryland 














IRIS SPECIALS 


Lady Mohr, $10.00 Esquire, $18.00 Elmohr, $1.50 
China Maid, 3 for $1.25 Golden Majesty, 3 for $1.25 
True oncocyclus irises, $8.00 per doz. 
Lawvigata albo purpurea, 3 for $2.50 
Stylosa alba, 6 for $2.50 
Spuria Golden Nugget, $1.00 Spuria Ochraurea 50¢ 
Price List 


LENA LOTHROP 
211 East 18th Street San Bernardino, California 








Own-Root French Lilacs 


43 Varieties. Many Scarce. 


Fine Peonies 
Edw. J. Gardner Nursery, Horicon, Wis. 


FORCE CUTTINGS TO ROOT IN SAND 


quickly, in a box, greenhouse, or hotbed. Scientific, 
copyrighted instructions, including culture, $1.00. 
NATIONAL NURSERIES 


Dept. 27, Biloxi, Miss. 
P.S. Catalog Free on Gardenias, Azaleas, Camellias. 
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Growers Day at Waltham 
VERYBODY interested in horticul- 
ture is invited to the Waltham Field 

Station of the University of Massachusetts 

for the 26th annual Field Day, August 6. 

Commercial vegetable growers, florists, 


orchardists, nurserymen, arborists and 
amateur gardeners as well as staff members 
from other agricultural institutions will 
gather at Waltham, attracted by the oppor- 
tunity to inspect the trial grounds and 
watch the demonstrations of the newest in 
farm machinery and equipment. 

The hours are from 11:00 a.m. 
throughout the day. The Waltham Field 
Station is at 240 Beaver Street, Waltham, 
on Route 60 between Waltham Center 
and Waverley Square. 


Horticultural Council Meeting 


HE American Horticultural Council 

will hold its second annual Horticul- 
tural Congress in the Hollenden Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 23, 24, and 25. 
Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa., president, 
and the directors of the organization offer 
a cordial invitation to all scientific, com- 
mercial, professional and amateur plants- 
men to attend. 

A United Horticulture for America is 
the long desired objective of the American 
Horticultural Council whose founding 
members include leaders in many branches 
of horticulture. Membership is invited. 


GROWING DELPHINIUMS 


(From page 362) 


as the first but very satisfactory. 
Another application of well rotted 
manure at this time will benefit 
the plants. 


Winter 


9. w. After the ground freezes over 
cover as explained (described 
before). 

Spring 


10. x. When the shoots appear in the 
Spring dust the ground with ro- 
tenone and sulfur. 

y- If you have followed these instruc- 
tions, you will be rewarded with 
an abundance of beautiful blooms 
from strong and vigorous plants. 

z. Here is wishing you luck and a 
garden full of nature’s most stately 
flowers . . . delphiniums! 



















YOUR GARDEN & YOU 
@ The time-tested, garden- 
tested effective insecticide. 
Recommended by garden 
experts everywhere. SAFE 
and non-poisonous. Eco- 
nomical . . . a 35c bottle 
makes up to six gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 


A NON-POISONOUS 
INSECTICIDE 
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EDCE-CETTER | 


“MAKES YOUR MOWER A TRIMMER” 





Makes your mower a trimmer! Now, a more beau- 
tiful landscape in less time and work. No more 
tiresome hand-clipping! No more mower-snipped 
plants and flowers! Give border plants and land 
scape added beauty. With Edge-Getter on mower, 
simply mow lawn in regular way, swing Edge 
Getter into position and trim missed grass fringes 


around edges and troughs. 
mower! Lightweight, 
sturdy, $3.95 p.p. Order 
your Edge-Getter now. 


Fits on any lawn- 









CGT THE BARTON CO. 


Dept. Z, P.O. Box 442 





EXETER WILD 
FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American Ferns and 
Wild Flowers 


NATIVE TRILLIUMS 


Trillium erectum, Purple Trillium 
Trillium grandiflorum, Snow Trillium 
Trillium luteum, Yellow Trillium 
Trillium stylosum, Rose Trillium 
Trillium undulatum, Painted Trillium 
3 each of the above Trilliums, $4.25; 
6 each, $8.00; 12 each, $15.00. 


Send for complete list of quality 
Ferns and Wild Flowers. 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
P. O. Box 352 Exeter, N. H. 


















lue, purple, yellow, white, striped. 
Choice bulbs, guaranteed to bloom. Bosth eta: 
12 Bulbs 26c; 60 for $1. Order right away! / 
Other Dutch Bulbs to plant this fall-- 

ips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, ete. Send 
postcard today for Burpee Bulb Book. 











Peony Lovers, write today for 
our Special list containing 
Double, Single, Japanese and 
Tree Varieties of Peonies. We spe- 
cialize in the best. Place order now 
for such samples as these: 





Albert Crousse, salmon pink ............. $1.00 
Cornelia Shaylor, late shell pink .......... 1.50 
Karl Rosenfeld, dark crimson ............ 1.00 
Mons. Jules Elie, largest pink ............ 1.00 
Mons. M. Cahuzac, darkest red ........... 1.75 
Primevere, sulphur yellow ............... 1.50 
Sarah Bernhardt, apple blossom pink ...... 1.00 
Theresa, highest rated pink .............. 2.00 


Be sure to write for complete list, today 


MONROE PEONY FARM 


Box H253 Monroe, New York 





from OREGON 


‘First of our second series 
of catalogs that come 
with the seasons, illus- 
trating DAFFODILS 
TULIPS - IRIS 
HYACINTHS 
and Small Bulbs 


tah for other 


CATALOGS 


The showiest tulips 

Large frilled and ruffed 

petals in amazing 

colors. Long lasting in 

the garden 

@ BLUE PARROT 
DEEP VIOLET BLUE 

@ FANTASY 

SOFT ROSE with GREEN 

@ RED CHAMPION 
DEEP RED with GREEN 

@ SUNSHINE 

GOLDEN YELLOW with 
GREEN 


6 each $4.65 
(24 BULBS) 
12 each $9.00 


(48 BULBS) 
POSTPAID 


“ROSES” + “SEEDS” 

“SUMMER BULBS” 

They will be sent 
as issued. 


101-H, EAST BROADWAY 
EUGENE, OREGON 








set 
of 


FREE « 


KODACHROME REPRODUCTIONS 


All different, flower arrangements 6 x 9, 
suitable for framing. 
LIMITED QUANTITY 
Sent FREE while they last, with your order 
for those “Magic” tablets 
FLOWER-PEPS 

The modern way to make your flower ar- 
rangements last longer, and with no water 
changing or fussing with messy powders. 
Used by smart hostesses from coast to coast, 
by florists and flower shows, garden clubs 
and wherever flowers are appreciated. 

BEAUTIFUL 50 VASE GIFT BOX $1.00 

DE LUXE 200 VASE GIFT BOX $3.00 

Postpaid 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 


Dept. H-87 Needham 92, Mass. 








EASE OUR GARBAGE 
SAVE LEAVES, WEEDS, Etc. 


No Longer a Problem but Valuable Materials. 
Dump Daily into Labor Saving Container. 
No Unsightly Piles. No Turning. 


Investigate satisfactory, dramatic, benefical and 
rofitable results from Atlantic to Pacific Coasts 
y users of the Loveland Process in converting 

WASTE GARBAGE, MANURES, ETC., in few days 

to a RICH NATURAL ORGANIC PLANT FOOD, 

fortified by elements needed py plants and earth 
worms. INEXPENSIVE, SIMPLE, EASY. 
A limited amount of this particular type 
of compost made by LOVELAND process, 
is available for trial. Send $4.75 for 25 
pounds and see for yourself. 
Summer home garbage problem solved. 
Full particulars furnished free. 
T. A. LOVELAND COMPOSTING SERVICE 
Box 458H—215 Fulton Street, New York City: 8 





300 VARIETIES 
OF BULBS 


150 of the World's 
most beautiful lilies 


described in our CATALOG 
Natural color illustrations, 
NARCISSUS tested cultural directions, 
SPECIES TULIPS and graphic garden plans. 
CAMELLIAS * ROSES Send 10¢ for CATALOG 


ROMAINE B. WARE caner onec. 





BIG RAINBOW SPRINKLER 
Ideal for Lawns and Gardens! 


Sprinkles areas up to 50 ft. en 
without having to be moved. Has 17 nozzles. - 
lates. Waters evenly. Adjustable for different size 
areas. Does the work of 3 or 4 ordinary sprinklers. 
Send for free circular. 


WHITESHOWERS, Inc. 


Dept. G, 17514 Wood- 
ward, Detroit 3, Mich. 





Mrs. Robert Barton’s 
GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 


Choice Vases — Antique and Modern 
75 Granite St., off Route 140, Foxboro, Mass. 











WINNING IRIS from Winne's Gardens! Winning 
New and Older Irises of Merit. Send postcard 
asking for catalog. We offer up to 50% discount 
in stock. Our catalog also lists about 150 varieties 
of Gladiolus. Winne’s Gardens, 422 Court, Bea- 
trice, Nebr. 





EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. 
Write for valuable free bulletin — review on 
“Earthworms; Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil ye Yl Thomas Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 448-X, Roscoe, Calif. 





SEMPERVIVUM—Colorful Hen and Chicks. 10 
varieties, labeled, prepaid, only $2.00. MacPherson 
Gardens, 350 Van Buren St., Dept. H, Toledo 5, 
Ohio. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES. Fine varieties and Curtis 

introductions. Large plants. Send for list. A. E. 

} gg (breeder), 5930 Argus Road, Cincinnati 24, 
hio. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





TIME TO PLANT our Giant flowering pansy seed. 
None finer anywhere. % ounce and growing in- 
structions, $1.00. AUGUST SPECIAL — Fine, 
heavily rooted, art shades Iceland Poppies, $2.00 
doz. express only. Strong plants large flowered 
polyanthus primroses, bloom next Spring, $2.50 
doz. prepaid, $2 if ordered with one dozen poppies. 
Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Michigan. 





CROFT LONGIFLORUM LILY bulbs and bulblets 
and King Alfred Daffodil bulbs very reasonable. 
Write for price list. Terrace Flower Nursery, 
Arcata, California. 





WANTED: A large Weeping Japanese Cherry for 
planting this fall. Reply to Mrs. Dunbar Lockwood, 
Topsfield, Mass. 





GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. Different! 
Features exchange offers. Sample 15¢. Year 50¢. 
E. Johnson, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 





WILD FLOWEBS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS; Send for list. Julius 
Roehrs Company, Rutherford, N. J. 





AMARYLLIS ADVENA, Ox-Blood Lily, half hardy, 
50¢ each, $5.00 doz.; Alstremeria psittacina, four 
for $1.00; Lycoris radiata, 25¢ each, six for $1.00; 
Lycoris aurea, $1.50; Leucojum wstivum, summer 
snowflake, hardy bulbs, excellent for borders, rock 
gardens and cutting, $1 doz.; Zephryanthes rosea 
and Z. citrina, lovely rose and yellow fairy lilies, 
$1.50 doz. All postpaid. Wyndham Hayward, Lake- 
mont Gardens, Winter Park, Fla. 





3 YEAR GUARANTEE. FLEXO RAKE adjustable 
for garden or lawn. I will replace free of charge, 
tines damaged through ordinary use within 3 years 
from purchase. Swedish steel tines, width extended 
24”, 4% ft. handle, $2.25 each. Ask your dealer or 
send check or money order. Express collect. Circu- 
lar upon request. A. W. Walter, 75 Reid Av., Port 
Washington, N. Y. 





DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, IRIS, and 
CROCUS. Handmade mixture of 7 fine daffodil 
varieties $4.25 per peck, $15.50 per bushel of 
blooming-size bulbs. Contains King Alfred, Em- 
peror, Olympia, Helios, Sir Watkins, Croesus, and 
Horace. One-half bushel at bushel rate. Many 
varieties of daffodils and other bulbs quoted on free 
list. River’s Edge Flower Farm, Nuttall, Virginia. 





IRIS-HEMEROCALLIS SPECIAL OFFER: Iris— 
Great Lakes, Wabash, Ormohr, Golden Majesty, 
Tiffany, Christabel. $5.50 value, $4.50. Hemerocal- 
lis — Purple Waters, Peachblow, Pacricia, Hy- 
perion, Mary Stoker, Sir William. $6.75 value, 
$5.25 Postpaid. Oatalog on request. O. BR. Howe, 
Jr., Holliston, Mass. 





ZONAL GERANIUMS exclusively. Fine flowering 
varieties for pots and gardens. Dwarf, Fancy- 
Leaved, and Odd varieties for the collector. Send 
10¢ for catalog describing 264 varieties. Holmes 
C. Miller, Route 2, Box 647, Los Altos, California. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. Double and other new vari 
eties. Self-addressed stamped envelope for Fall 
listing. Tinari Floral Gardens, Bethayres, Pa. 





DELPHINIUM. Grower of world’s finest Giants. 
Free folder on seeds and plants. Offerman Del- 
phinium Gardens, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, 
Washington. 





HERBS—-seeds and plants for the kitchen and 
garden. The Herb Seed and Plant Mart, 135-39 
Northern Blvd., Flushing, N. Y., Rm. 316. 





NEW PACIFIC HYBRIDS. Giant double blooming 
delphinium. Mixed colors or white. Young plants 
50 for $3.00. 100 for $5.00 postpaid. Honeybee 
Haven, Dover, N. J. 





10 QUALITY IRIS including Blue Peter labeled, 
$2 Postpaid. State inspected. Sunset View Iris 
Farm, Constantine, Mich. 





BULL FROG—Life Size 6”—Pre-War Price $1.25. 
Green $1.50. Exp. Col. Concrete. Sanflex Studio, 
Box H, Clyde, Ohio. 





N. TENOIR—Very rare old English stock, price 
$4.00 doz. Order early. Box E, Middleburg, Va. 





POTTING CHIVES: Pot now for Winter and 
Fall greenhouse sales. Use two- and three-inch 
pots. Ship now. Sure to grow. Per 100-—$7.00. 
Per 1000—$50.00. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New 
Jersey. 





POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Will 
bear next Spring. Varieties June bearing: Big Joe, 
Blakemores, Catskill, Chesapeake, Dorsett, Fair 
fax, Maytime, Midland, Starbright, $9.00—100. 
Everbearers: Gem, Gemzata, Mastodon, Stream- 
liner, $10.00—100. Start shipping July 15th. 
Compare our prices. Warren Shinn, Nurseryman, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 





CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS: There 
will be a big demand this Fall for Cultivated Blue- 
berry plants. New Jersey is home of Cultivated 
Blueberries. Send for list of varieties. Order early. 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





WRITER, editor horticultural or general agricul 
tural publication. Horticulture major in college 
with advanced degree. Experience includes exten- 
sive practical horticulture and metropolitan daily 
newspaper work. Box 98, c/o “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 





GARDENER. Expertly trained in all phases of 
horticulture and estate management in England 
and the U. S. 85 years’ experience. Available at 
once. Box 96, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 








HELP WANTED 





BULBS. Sternbergia Lutea, plant now for Fall 
blooms, $1.70 per doz. Old-fashioned, single blue 
Hyacinths, $1.25 per doz. Lycoris Squamigera, 
90¢ each. Virginia Blue, Ridgway Farm, ar- 
lottesville, Va. 
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WANTED: Married gardener. Flowers and vege- 
tables. Caretaker salary $140 per month includes 
unfurnished house, milk, vegetables and fuel for 
heating. Box No. 99, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 
15, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Horticultural Hall 





August 21—2-9 P. M. 
August 22—9 A.M.-9 P.M. 





August 27—2-6 P.M. 
August 28—1!-6 P.M. 





Admission Free 














—=——————= 
THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GLADIOLUS SHOW 


New England Gladiolus Society 


EXHIBITION OF PRODUCTS 
OF CHILDREN'S GARDENS 








THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





GLADIOLUS SHOW 


The Exhibition Committee of the Horticultural 
Society of New York announces that the 
Gladiolus Show will be held on 


Tuesday. August 12th, from 2:30 to 10 p.m. 
and Wednesday, August 13th, 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


This Show will be given under auspices of: 
The Horticultural Society of New York 
The Eastern New York Gladiolus Society 
The New Jersey Gladiolus Society 
The Connecticut Gladiolus Society 
Place: The Einhom Auditorium joining the 
Lenox Hill Hospital, 131 East 76th Street. 


Admission: Free to members of all four So- 
cieties; 75 cents, including tax, to non- 
members. Net proceeds will be donated 
to the Lenox Hill Hospital. 


This Gladiolus Show will be the final activity 
until October. In September members will 
receive a new program for the 1947-1948 
season. 











THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
389 Broad Street Station Building 


Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 





VACATION READING 
Greenhouse Gardening for Everyone, 
by Emest Chabot 
All About House Plants, 
by Montague Free 
Around the Garden, 
by Dorothy H. Jenkins 
Geraniums, 
by Helen Van Pelt Wilson 


Garden Lilies, 

by Alan & Esther Macneil 
Camellias in America, 

by H. H. Hume 


Flower Arranging for the American Home, 
by Taber & Kistner 


Flower Arrangement for Everyone, 
by Biddle & Blom 


Picture Primer of Indoor Gardening, 
by M. O. Goldsmith 


The World Grows Round My Door, 
by David Fairchild 


Gardeners’ Bug Book, 
by Cynthia Westcott 


Books will be sent to members by mail, 








BLUE CAMAS LILY 


| Great blossom-stars in tall informal spikes 
|for many Spring weeks. It is Camassia 
| quamash, delightfully different, but early as 
tulips, and hardy. 22 for $1.00; 100 for $3.80. 
September Delivery. 
Unique Bulb Catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 


| 
| 
| 





IRISES - PEONIES - MUMS 
DAY LILIES + POPPIES 
Highest Quality Stock 
Large Illustrated Catalog No. 68 FREE 


C. F. WASSENBERG 


Van Wert Ohio 











T. SPRENGERI 


Orange-scarlet blossoms in late May 
$2.50 dozen 
21 other varieties of species tulips 
Send for catalogue 


JAMES W. SPRING, JUNIOR 





























Scituate Center Massachuse 
/, ? ¥ 
OREGON “GROWN 

Rost 


Write for a FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
/ 3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland, Gre. 



























PERFECT GARDEN LABEI 













Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 
with ore style for ev purpose. 


13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


August, 1947 
















COMING EVENTS 

















Aug. 1. Dalton, Mass. Open Gardens for 
the benefit of the Berkshire Garden 
Center. 

Aug. 8. Great Barrington and North Egre- 
mont, Mass. Open Gardens for the bene- 
fit of the Berkshire Garden Center. 

Aug. 19-20. Binghamton, N. Y. Interna- 
tional Gladiolus Show at Kalurah 
Temple. 

Aug. 20. Mt. Carmel, Conn. 32nd Annual 
Field Day of the Conrecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

Aug. 21-22. Boston, Mass. Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the New England Gladiolus So- 
ciety at Horticultural Hall. 

Aug. 27-28. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of 
the Products of Children’s Gardens at 
Horticultural Hall. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 7. Sacramento County, Calif. 
Flower Show at the State Fair Grounds. 

Sept. 4-7. White Plains, N. Y. 13th Annual 
Flower and Garden Show in the County 
Center sponsored by the Westchester 
County Horticultural and: Agricultural 
Association. 

Sept. 5-6. Boston, Mass. House Plant Show 
of the American Begonia Society and the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall. 

Sept. 13-14. Cleveland, Ohio. Annual! Dahlia 
and Flower Show of the Dahlia Society 
of Ohio in the Masonic Auditorium. 

Sept. 18. Worcester, Mass. Dahlia Display 
by Worcester County Horticultural So- 
ciety at the Horticultural Building. 

Sept. 19-20. Victoria, B.C. Chrysanthemum 
Show sponsored by the Victoria Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Oct. 7. Chestnut Hill, Mass. Auction and 
Plant Sale on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin S. Webster sponsored by the 
Chestnut Hill Garden Club. 
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the only cost is the postage. 
Send for our 
Free 1947 Catalog 


R 5 illustrated in color 


SYLLMAR GARDENS 
12982 Borden Ave., San Fernando, Cal. 


IRIS SPECIAL 


California Gold — Large deep glittering yellow 
Crystal Beauty —- Splendid pure white 
Red Dominion — Huge deep lustrous red 
Royal Coach — Yellow penciled bronze 
Sierra Blue — Immense enamel blue 
® One each of the above labeled $1.50 postpaid < 
Catalog free listing many novelties 
LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp, Box H Spokane, Washington 


HORTICULTURAL REALTY CO. 


Licensed Realtors — specialists in 
the sale of greenhouse and nursery 
properties. List with us. 


135-39 Northern Blvd., Flushing, N. Y. 


LANDSCAPE 
Lear GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS. GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURE. 
Enroll now! SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE! 
TIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-8, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
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ydro-chemical feeding, Invigoration, is not to be confused with normal regular 

tree feeding; it is like a “shot-in-the-arm,” to be used when, from disease or 

other causes, the condition of a tree may be so critical that normal methods of 
feeding do not avail. Emergency treatment—a more forceful and immediate 
assimilation of nutritive stimulants is required. 


This outstanding scientific development, announced by the Bartlett Co., in 1934, 
and used since then with remarkable success, is a quick method of stimulating new 
growth throughout all parts of the tree, including roots, trunk, branches, and 
leaves. The methods, apparatus and materials for the process were all developed at 
the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories and are exclusive with Bartlett. Water- 
soluble chemicals, carefully formulated, balanced and prepared, are applied under 
pressure through specially-designed and patented nozzles directly to the root area 
of the tree to a depth of from 12 to 36 inches. The fine root hairs absorb the chemi- 
cals quickly and take them to the topmost branches: Results, showing in improved 
foliage, may be apparent within 24 hours—for this is no half-way measure. A tree 
either responds quickly, or not at all. 


The effects are temporary, but the tree, through this treatment, has been condi- 
tioned and is ready to function normally on its regular means of existence. How- 
ever, hydro-chemical feeding should always be followed by feeding in the recog- 
nized manner—with Bartlett Green Tree-Food. 


Today, this and many other scientific studies continue in the Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories and extensive ExperimentalGrounds. The background and facilities 
of your Bartlett representative are without equal; you may rely on him for your 
most up-to-date and scientific advice and tare for your trees. 


APART LETT 


TREE EXPERT CO. 


Home Office — Research Laboratories and 
Experimental Grounds . Stamford, Conn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Peterboro. N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, Pitts- 
field, Mass.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven Stamford. estport, Conn.; Garnefville, Islip, 
Kingston, Monroe, Middletown; New York, Peekshill. Poughkeepsic, Southampton, Syracuse, 
Westbury, White Plains, N. Y.; Englewood, Orange, Plainficld, N. J.; Chambersburg, Cynwyd, 
Paoli, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda. Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Marion, Ind.; 
Portsmouth, Ohio; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Binefield, Huntington. W. V 





